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BENEDICITE. 














reposes ’neath the lea 


Of an embedded wreck and dreams his dream. 








BENEDICITE. 





From out the heated city Cyclist takes 






His way; an instant pauses at the gates, 







An instant listens as the morning wakes 


The din of life he leaves behind; then waits 




















No more, but with a cry of pleasure flees 


To where his wheeling song may freely rise 


On air more pure; where floats the sweetened breeze 


Between the verdant fields and azure skies. 


Through woody hollows carpeted with moss, 
Up daisy-covered hills, o’er babbling brooks, 
Down steep, uncertain paths, with vines across, < 


In sleep-enticing spots and ivied nooks, 





Past cooling caves—from each to each he flies; 


@ 


Now sinking deep amid some clover bed, 
Now drinking crystal dew of summer skies 


From out some lily cup above his head. 
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BENEDICITE. 





an instant pauses at the gates, 


An instant listens as the morning wakes 





The din of life he leaves behind. 


BENEDICITE. 


Upon a cliff, in mute amazement lost, 
He stands at last and listens to the roar 
And rush of waters, by late tempests tost, 
That crush in anger on a rocky -shore. 
Below him, up the beach and to the right, 
Makes in a cove, one of those sheltered spots 
That win a sailor’s heart, a cosey bight, 


Safe haven for some fifty fishers’ cots. 


’Tis here, in this secluded fishing-town, 


Where hollyhocks and china-asters grow 
Before the doorways weather-worn and brown, 

And o’er the shelly paths their petals strow, 
That wandering Cyclist, lulled by moaning sea 

And sighing wind, by stormy petrel’s scream 
And flying mist, reposes ’neath the lea 


Of an embedded wreck and dreams his dream. 








BENEDICITE. 


Now drinking crystal dew of summer skies 


From out some lily cup above his head. 





BENEDICITE. 


He sees a narrow street, to him well known, 


Where busy men go rapidly along, 

With woful care upon their faces shown; 
And lo, he, too, is of the anxious throng 
Of hurrying ones; a frown of fretting thought 
Sits on his forehead and unrests his eye; 

Anon he passes down a sultry court, 


Then gains a heated office wearily. - 


All day without he hears the roar of trade, 
Within the hum and noise of laboring clerks; 
Below accounts lie waiting to be made; 
And though the day is done, yet still he works; 
Though temples throb, yet still within this den 
He lingers on, companion of dul! pain, 
Till fingers guide no more the stubborn pen, 


And on his desk he rests a weary brain. 





BENEDICITE. 


Upon a cliff, in mute amazement lost, 
He stands at last and listens to the roar 


And rush of waters . 1...» 





BENEDICITE. 


In sleeping Cyclist’s breast a sigh now burns; 
He wakes; looks long upon the land and sea; 
Arises; then to beauteous nature turns 
And cries aloud, in joyous ecstasy, 
“God bless my wheel! it knows nor care nor strife, 
For one day out the ever-coming seven 
I run with it far from the hells of life, 


To find in nature’s handiwork a heaven.” 


Now all is silent as the falling dew; 
The sun has set; the moon, ascended high, 
Doth light the slumbering earth with silvery hue; 
A nighthawk gives his solitary cry, 


Safe in the confines of the heavenly blue. 


Again doth Cyclist leave his day of weal; 


And, when the city’s gates he passes through, 


Once more with joy exclaims, “God bless my wheel!” 





BENEDICITE. 


Now all is silent as the falling dew ; 


The sun has set; the moon, ascended high, 


Doth light the slumbering earth with silvery hue. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE HYGIENE OF THE ‘ WHEEL.” 


Tuart it is desirable for the comfort and 
happiness of the individual that the entire 
organism should be maintained in as per- 
fect a condition of health as possible is a 
self-evident truth. And this is especially 
necessary for the prolongation of life of 
those possessing hereditary tendencies to 
disease, —whether it is believed that hered- 
itability is a transmission of the genus or 
seeds of disease from parent to offspring, 
or, according to the view lately announced 
by Koch, of Germany, that heredity dis- 
eases are caused by dacz//z operating in a 
system that is hereditarily favorable for the 
development of these microscopic organ- 
isms. 

As prevention is better than cure, so it 
is eminently better to prevent, or, at least, 
retard, the development of these diseases, 
than to endeavor to cure them, and espe- 
cially as the latter is unfortunately so un- 
successful. And this prevention or re- 


tardation can only be accomplished by 
maintaining a high degree of health and 
development, and more particularly of 


those organs bearing the stamp of here- 
ditament. The above being true, it be- 
comes an all-important question how this 
standard of health may be attained and 
preserved. We would answer that proper 
and systematic exercise and recreation are 
a sime gua non, and are the only means 
that will be considered in this article. 
That exercise and recreation are essen- 
tial to the health and happiness of the 
human race no one will deny, theoreti- 
cally, while practically the majority of 
persons whose avocations do not require 
them to be out of doors declare, by their 
actions, that systematic exercise in the fresh 
air is not necessary to health. But obser- 
vation of the manner in which the forces of 
life are maintained and propagated teach 
us that to keep any organ in a normal con- 
dition requires the constant and judicious 
use of that organ in its functional activity. 
On the contrary, when this functional ac- 
tivity does not exist, or is reduced to a 
minimum, the organ deteriorates in pro- 
portion to the reduced activity. A very 
striking instance, and one most easily rec- 
ognized, is observed in the effect of syste- 
matic and continued exercise upon the devel- 
opment of the muscular system. We see 
all the gradations, from the fine physique, 


and the well-rounded, hard, and tense 
muscles of the athlete, standing out in 
bold relief, — 


“‘ And biceps upon each arm piled in a formida- 
ble stack,” 


to the attenuated limbs, and small and 
flabby strands of the paralytic. And ob- 
servation will elicit the same fact in regard 
to all the organs of the body. Another 
fact is, that the development of any par- 
ticular part of the bedy, to the exclusion of 
the rest, detracts from the undeveloped 
portion, and results in lack of symmetry, 
as well as a weakened condition of the 
latter. So that, in seeking for a means of 
exercise, it is needful that it shoulc be such 
that will give recreation and development 
to the entire frame, with as much uni- 
formity as possible. 

But there are three very important fac- 
tors not to be overlooked in the proposed 
exercise; and these are, fresh air, sun- 
shine, and mental diversion. That fresh 
air is essential is as self-evident as the fact 
that it is necessary for us to breathe at all. 
And sunshine is as beneficial to the animal 
economy as it is to that of the vegetable 
kingdom. All are familiar with the blight- 
ing effect of deficient sunlight upon vege- 
tation. And a little observation will con- 
vince the most sceptical of the same 
injurious effect upon mankind. But the 
observer must take cognizance of the ap- 
pearance and physical condition of the 
individuals, and not the size of their sun- 
umbrellas, or he may be led to believe that 
sunshine is some baneful influence to be 
avoided, instead of an invigorating bless- 
ing to be courted. 

Unless the mind is pleasantly occupied, 
and the thoughts diverted into a pleasing 
channel, anything that is engaged in for 
the purpose of exercise becomes tiresome 
and mere drudgery, and fails of the true 
result, — recreation. 

Many are the appliances that are con- 
structed, and the means that are recom- 
mended, for affording exercise and recre- 
ation to those in need. Among the more 
prominent may be mentioned the gymna- 
sium with all its elaborate appliances, and 
the more gentle system of calisthenics, 
walking, rowing, and horseback riding. 
Each of these have their objections, which 
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are more or less serious, and operate largely 
in preventing many from availing them- 
selves of the benefit to be derived from a 
diligent use of the above methods of exer- 
cise. The gymnasium is not accessible, 
except in large towns and cities, and then 
it is often at an inconvenient distance; the 
air in it is often anything but pure and 
wholesome; there is no sunshine; the 
development is chiefly muscular; and, to 
the majority of persons, the frequent rep- 
etition becomes mere tiresome drudgery, 
and consequently soon abandoned. The 
same may be applied to calisthenics. 
Walking, while giving the advantages of 
fresh air and sunshine, exercises principa!ly 
the lower. extremities; as one does not 
care to appear in public swinging Indian 


clubs, and going through a general calis-. 


thenic exercise along the street, followed 
by all the small boys in the neighborhood. 
‘ Besides, walking becomes merely monot- 
ony of movement, unless one can avail 
himself of a genial companion. Row- 
ing is excellent for the development of the 
arms and chest. But, in order to row, 
there must be a suitable body of water, 
and this is not always at hand. Besides, 
the movement is comparatively slow ; the 
eye tires of the same scenes passing in 
review, and the rower wearies of his task. 
Horseback riding is, perhaps, more con- 
genial to the taste, and more recreating to 
both body and mind, than either of the 
other means mentioned. But it is advised, 
as best promoting the desired result, that 
the horse should be ridden at a trot, which 
most find not the most agreeable gait; yet 
the most serious obstacle is the questicn of 
expense. The query is not so much the 
first cost of a horse, but what will be the 
subsequent cost; how much will it take to 
keep him; how many times will he eat his 
head off? For, unfortunately, the horse 
must be groomed and fed daily. 

While feeling that these objections are 
valid, we would feel guilty in giving voice 
to them, and thereby discouraging a use 
of the foregoing methods, if we did not 
feel that we had something better to offer, 
in the form of the bicycle and tricycle. 
That these machines afford the most per- 
fect system of calisthenics none who are 


practically acquainted with their merits: 


will deny. The bicycle is a steed that 
stands saddled and bridled, ready to mount 
and away in a moment. It eats no oats, 
requires no extra stabling; in fact, can be 
kept in the house, and be rather an orna- 
ment than otherwise. Mine has its well- 


earned corner in my waiting-room. Its 
first cost is moderate, considering the work- 
manship ; while the subsequent expense is 
comparatively nothing —that is, of a good 
one. Who does not delight to speed over 
the country on the back of a swiftly flying 
steed? 


‘‘And his pace is swift as light, 
As he gallops out of sight.” 


Such will find increased pleasure in 
whirling over hill and dale, and along roll- 
ing plain, astride of the ‘silent steed,” 
and at the same time, while realizing more 
enjoyment, they will ride with more com- 
fort and safety, and thus the increased 
assurance will impart more elegance and 
grace of movement than they can attain on 
the back of the other horse. There need 
be no fear that, under the provocation of 
some garrulous watch-dog bounding out 
unexpectedly, or upon suddenly seeing 
some unfamiliar object, your steed will 
shy, and unceremoniously land you in the 
gutter, or, stumbling, send you head over 
tumble. True our steed will kick up; but 
then he is true to his record, and you 
know under what circumstances he is 
given to such tricks ; and forewarned is to 
be forearmed. 

But the bicycle and tricycle are not only 
enjoyable modes of locomotion, they 
are also without a peer in their hygienic 
capacity. By their use the muscular sys- 
tem is exercised and developed, with a 
uniformity that cannot be achieved by any 
other means, with equal simplicity, celer- 
ity, and certainty. There is hardly a vol- 
untary muscle that is not called into play, 
in the varied and complex movements of 
the bicycle rider. Not only the muscles 
of the legs are exercised, but those of the 
arms are called upon to steady and steer 
the machine, and to add power in pro- 
pelling up grade, or keeping up rapid 
motion; while the back and abdominal 
muscles are on the alert in maintaining the 
erect position. In- fact, with the foot on 
the pedal as one point, and the hand grasp- 
ing the handle as another, we have the 
entire voluntary muscular system operating 
between these two points; and the force 
exerted will be little or much, according to 
the speed or character of the road. The 
respiration is quickened and deepened. 
The hands grasping the handles, the arms 
and shoulders become fixed points, and 
we are enabled to fill the lungs more fully, 
and thus the air is more thoroughly 
changed,—bad air expelled, and fresh air 
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inhaled into the remotest part, — and the 
lungs thoroughly exercised. This is of 
incalculable value to those who are shut 
up all day in close rooms, and to others, 
who, by reason of quiet occupations, are 
never called upon to breathe deeply, and 
contract the habit of superficial respiration. 
Consequently, a large portion of the lungs 
are not properly exercised, and, with 
lowered vitality, become veritable hot-beds, 
inviting the development and propagation 
of disease. 

Bicycling accelerates and adds force to 
the heart-beat, whereby the blood is pro- 
pelled more rapidly through the arteries, 
conveyed through the capillaries, and car- 
ried along the veins, Becoming thoroughly 
oxygenated in its passage through the now 
well-aerated lungs, it makes again and 
again its vitalizing tour throughout the 
body, stimulating healthful nutrition. The 
tingle of health is felt throughout the en- 
tire system. The pallid cheek assumes a 
rosy hue, the lips become red, and the eyes 
sparkle with renewed vigor; the stagnant 
blood is driven from the nooks and cran- 
nies of the brain, the cobwebs brushed 
away, and mental exaltation and exhilara- 
tion take the place of depression and weari- 
ness. That must be a very pertinacious 
‘* fit of the blues’’ that can withstand an 
hour’s spin on the bicycle. The very fact 
of being in motion is enlivening, and the 
more rapidly we are carried along, the 
greater the exhilaration produced. Who 
does not become enthusiastic riding after 
a fleet pair of horses, and still more so 
rushing along behind the shrieking loco- 
motive ? 

‘* Over the rails a-gleaming, 

Thirty an hour or so, 

The engine leaped like a demon, 
Breathing a fiery glow. 

But to me, ahold of the lever, 
It seemed a child alway, 

Trustful, and always ready 
My lightest touch to obey.” 


With similar emotions, and equal con- 
fidence in the docility and obedience of his 
machine, does the rider of the bicycle whirl 
along, rejoicing in the glowing tints of the 
rosy morning, sparkling in the brightness 
of the noonday sun, or fanned by the 
breezes of the dewy evening, exulting 
in the ease and rapidity of his progress; 
while through crowded thoroughfare to 
suburban limits, and out into the free air 
of the open country, does the eye drink in 
new scenes and survey the ever-changing 
landscape. 
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‘* Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view?” 

Bicycling requires quick judgment and 
rapid action, and learns one to think quickly 
and act promptly. It is not well calculated 
for meditation, for indulgence in business 
cares, or for brooding over domestic or 
social troubles. The bicycle requires the 
attention of the rider to be in constant sym- 
pathy with its movements ; therefore while 
exercising upon it he cannot cheat the mind 
of its much-needed recreation by continu- 
ing mental labor or useless worry. 

With these well-adapted means for bod- 
ily invigoration and mental diversion, in 
the fresh air and sunshine, that most sensi- 
tive, all-pervading, most subtle in its influ- 
ence, and most powerful for good or evil, 
of any part of the human frame, — the ner- 
vous system, —is maintained in a healthy 
condition, or recuperated and toned up 
when exhausted. 

Thus may be enjoyed a normal appetite, 
a good digestion, pure blood, proper assimi- 
lation, healthy nutrition, and a sound ner- 
vous system ; in short, robust health. Jens 
sana in corpore sano. 

The bicycle, as a means of exercise and 
recreation, is peculiarly adapted to us 
Americans, in that it can be obtained by 
nearly every one requiring its use. It is 
attractive, always ready for action; a large 
amount of exercise can be obtained in a 
short space of time, and, perhaps not least, 
in that it gives the idea of doing something 
with a rush. 

Americans, as a class, are noted for being 
in a hurry, and for the little or no time de- 
voted to exercise and recreation. Every- 
thing is made subservient to business — 
even health and comfort are sacrificed — 
in the race for wealth and position. Pro- 
fessional and business men, intent on 
these ends, rush along the street, to and 
fro, between office and house, not taking 
even time to eat properly, but bolt their 
food as if it was a necessary evil, to be en- 
gulfed as quickly as possible, and back to 
business, with the nervous system screwed 
up to business pitch all the time, and with 


_no thought that there are any other lawful 


demands upon nervous force. So that we 
are fast becoming, if we are not now, a 
race of nervous dyspeptics; in fact, many 
amount to little more than a rather unen- 
viable mass of organized nervousness. 
When the proper remedy is suggested, 
the plea is lack of time, or that such lan- 
guor follows the turmoils of the day that 
there is little inclination for anything but 
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to remain languid. To such, an hour’s 
ride on the bicycle daily will prove more 
salutary than twice the time devoted to 
horseback riding, or thrice the time given 
to walking; while the time will be well 
spent, the lacsitude dispelled, digestion 
improved, the nervous system toned up, 
and new life infused. To all persons of 
sedentary habits, and also to those whose 
labors are physical, but who are confined 
in-doors all day long, where the air is 
close and more or less impure, the bicycle 
and tricycle afford an opportunity of en- 
joying the much-required recreation in the 
open air, for an —_ or more every day ; 
even to the extent of exploring miles upon 
miles of the surrounding country. 

The use of the bicycle and tricycle 
should be encouraged in our colleges, 
schools, and seminaries, where they would 
promote physical development and men- 
tal vigor. Certainly it is more conducive 
to bodily health and mental power and 
clearness to take an hour’s ride upon the 
bicycle than to congregate in each other’s 
rooms, and smoke the room blue, and 
themselves into the ‘‘ blues,” from chronic 
tobacco-poisoning and dyspepsia. 

The introduction of the tricycle as a 
means of exercise and diversion in our 


seminaries and schools for young misses 
would result in the greatest good to those 


individuals. As it is unfortunately con- 
‘sidered derogatory to their dignity for our 
‘girls to engage in out-door games, even 
before reaching their teens, the only fresh- 
air exercise left for the boarding-school 
girl is the proverbial walk. The result 
is that they suffer physically for lack of 
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more vigorous exertion. The tricycle 
would supply this want, and add enjoy- 
ment and mental recreation as well. If 
our young misses could be induced to pay 
as much attention to tricycling as they do 
to music, and would not do with the tri- 
cycle, as their mothers did with the 
piano, shove it aside and cover it up, when 
they enter their sphere in life, nervous- 
ness would be less fashionable, because 
everybody would not be nervous, and it 
would be held in as great contempt as it 
was by our grandmothers. There would 
be less domestic unhappiness and fewer 
divorces, and the medical profession would 
feel more crowded than it does now, be- 
cause of a decrease of business. 

Bicycling may be said to have a moral 
bearing. By affording a means of exer- 
cise in the fresh air and sunshine (Nature’s 
tonics), and thus inducing bodily health 
and mental vigor, there is not that ten- 
dency and inclination to resort to artificial 
stimulation to ‘‘ keep up,” and to relieve 
the languor and depression felt by those 
suffering from dyspepsia and nervous ex- 
haustion. 

A genera! adoption and proper use of 
the bicycle and tricycle will result in a 
national blessing, by making us a more 
vigorous, hardy, moral, and therefore a 
more happy people. 

Are any disposed to call the advocates 
of the ‘* wheel” enthusiasts? Let such 
thoroughly master the art of bicycling, 
and if they do not become enthusiastically 
infected it will be because they lack en- 
thusiasm in a good cause, and are not sub- 
ject to contagion. 


“T WAIT FOR MY STORY.” 


‘¢Nan!” 

‘6 Yes'm.” 

‘* That young Englishman comes here 
much too often.” 

Mrs. Delly took several cautious stitches 
in her sofa-pillow embroidery, and looked 
as if she had something on her mind. 

Her pretty niece yawned over her maga- 
zine before looking up. Nan Browning 
was pretty. If she had not been this story 
would very likely never have been written, 
for it has to do with the fascinations of her 
golden eyes. Yes, they were really golden 
-eyes, of a deeper tone than her yellow hair, 


but bright and much too brilliant to be 
called brown or hazel. 

Nan knew she was pretty in a sort of 
way. Everybody had always told her so 
ever since she could remember. When- 
ever she went to a party she was always 
described by the society reporters as the 
‘* belle of the occasion.” If she wore a 
twenty-five cent muslin, with a lot of violets, 
cheap in their season, her ‘* toilet” was de- 
scribed at length, her muslin transformed 
into a crépe de chine and her violets into 
‘* rare exotics.” 

One of the youthful journalists, Frank 
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Humphrey by name, who described Nan 
semi-spasmodically in his paper, fell in love 
with her the first time he saw her, — genu- 
inely, desperately, and deeply in love with 
her. He was a clergyman’s son and had 
ideals. He was ‘‘ doing” society tempo- 
rarily for his paper, expecting promotion to 
the religious column. 

But all at once he ceased applying to his 
city editor for the sermon department, and 
devoted himself to society with an ardor 
which caused his salary to be raised three 
dollars a week, with a word of recommen- 
dation from the managing editor which 
made his heart bound with joy. His heart 
always jumped for joy whenever it hada 
chance, it was usually so terribly weighed 
down with depression at thought of the 
immense distance between himself and 
Nan. Not that Nan was rich. On the 
contrary, Nan hadn’t a cent in the world, 
and Frank knew it. But her aunt, with 
whom she lived, had money, and knew how 
to dress Nan becomingly, and how to in- 
troduce her into rich people’s society, and 
there Frank had no means of pursuing her, 
for, alack-a-day for the course of true love, 
they all lived in Chicago. If they had 
been placed by kindly fate in some roman- 
tic city, where Frank could have played the 
amorous flute under her window clad in a 
russet-velvet coat, there might have been 
some hope to beat a cheering roundelay in 
the poor boy’s bosom. But there he was 
in Chicago, and with only a reporter’s 
entrée into those gilded palaces where Nan 
shone resplendent on such festal occasions 
as Clara Whitelead’s wedding or Susie 
Porking’s début. 

Clearly there was nothing for it but to 
hold fast to the position of society reporter 
until he could at least win an introduction 
to Nan, and have the felicity of a glance for 
himself from the depths of those golden 
eyes. 

A six-month before, Frank Humphrey 
would have declared it impossible that he 
should lose his heart to a girl to whom he 
had never even made a bow. 

He was just out of college, and had 
those profound theories about women in 
general that youths of his age are apt to 
cherish. His experience with them was 
all in the future, when he applied for and 
obtained a place onthe Chicago Morning- 
Between-Seas. It was a good deal like 
his literary experience. He had taken a 
prize for composition on his graduation 
day, and his name had been in all the 
papers, and he had been proud and happy. 
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He had felt as though he was on the high 
road to fame and success. By the way, 
success is fame, and fame is success; but 
this is astory, and has no vital relation to 
such parenthetical statements. 

I said that Frank Humphrey’s experience 
with womankind had been about like his 
literary experience. It was of about the same 
value to his real life. He had been tre- 
mendously interested in somebody or other 
when he was sixteen, or thereabouts. So 
all the rubbish had been cleared out of his 
heart, and the flame that Nan’s eyes lit on 
its hearth was clear and bright and endur- 
ing. I suppose I ought not to say exdur- 
ing. No flames are enduring of them- 
selves. It is in their nature to burn out; 
but in this earnest young spirit there was a 
certain loyalty to itself which would keep 
the vestal fire burning always for sake of | 
the loved one, and for sake of the love. 

Of course Nan did not know anything 
of all this on the sunshiny morning when 
Mrs. Delly looked up from her embroidery 
to say to her pretty niece, ‘‘ That young 
Englishman comes here much too often.” 

As you already know, Nan yawned over 
her magazine before replying. There are 
so many sorts of yawns that it is no 
wonder Mrs. Delly did not know how to 
interpret this one, and paused to reflect 
before proceeding with the lecture she had 
been planning. Not coming to any conlcu- 
sion, she very sensibly inquired, ‘* What 
do you mean by yawning that way, my 
dear?” 

‘*It wasthe story, auntie. I beg your 
pardon. It is one of Mr. Howells’. I 
know it is the fashion to admire him; but 
I don’t. I detest him. He makes all his 
characters go introspecting into their 
hearts and motives and intentions, till 
they don’t know what they are and who 
they are, anyway, you know.” 

Nan finished her very evident quotation 
with another yawn, after the comical little 
drawl in which she had imitated the 
Englishman. Mrs. Delly laughed. ‘I 
say again, Mr. Hargrave comes here too 
often. See how you read the stories he 
dislikes, and quote his opinions.” 

That was not a wise speech on the part 
of Mrs. Delly ; but wisdom comes. 

Nan made a little grimace. 

‘¢What shall I do? Shall I say to him, 
‘My dear Sir, —I am out of school now, 
and my auntie doesn’t like to have me talk 
to boys as much as I used to when I was 
sixteen. Hoping you will take this gentle 
hint, I am yours truly, Angela Browning.’” 
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‘¢ That’s so, you were christened Angela. 
I always thought that was so good of your 
mother. I had so nearly forgotten it that 
you might say I didn’t know it.” 

Frank Humphrey knew, however, that 
Nan’s name was Angela, and he thought 
the heavenly name quite suited to the sweet 
child-face he loved. 

‘*Tf Ican make her care for me some 
day in this sort of way,” he said to himself, 
once, as he was sitting in his lonely room, 
dreaming over a volume of Jean Inge- 
low’s poems, — 

“Tf I can make her care she will care 
so much.” 

He had been reading ‘*‘ The Songs of 
Seven,” and his heart beat fast at thought 
of that wistful face of the girl of fourteen. 

‘¢¢T wait for my story,’” he said. ‘I 
will make Angela love me some way, 
somehow.” And then he remembered that 
he must be off on his duty. 

He wrote his report that night of Mrs. 
Lumberman’s reception in a sort of dazed 
way, for he heard some one say something 
as he sat writing in a little smoking-room 
back of the grand parlors. This was what 
he heard, — 

*¢ It will be a good match for little Nan. 
She is deucedly pretty, and deserves the 
luck, and they say Hargrave has no end of 
money.” 

He remembered every word of it with 
torturing distinctness. He returned to the 
office, after going home, long after mid- 
night, and hunted up his ‘‘ copy” in the 
printer’s waste, to assure himself that he 
had not written those words with his 
description of the gown Nan wore. 

Nan had laughed at that description 
before she commenced reading the maga- 
zine story which was interrupted by Mrs. 
Delly’s remark already quoted, — 

‘*'That Englishman comes here much 
too often.” 

Nan had hardly finished her mocking 
little speech, in reply, when her aunt saw a 
sudden change in the girl’s face turned 
toward the window. It was an indescrib- 
able expression, incomprehensible to Mrs. 
Delly, because the feeling which caused it 
was equally little understood by Nan her- 
self. 

Mrs. Delly was a practical woman, not 
given to what Hargrave called ‘ intro- 
specting,” and she looked out of the win- 
dow to see what Nan had seen to bring 
the inexplicable look into her eyes. And 
there was Hart Hargrave, in a tweed suit 
and an abominable cap, whirling by on his 


bicycle, with an absorbed air, as if bicy- 
cling was the one and only earthly occu- 
pation worthy the attention of a Christian 
and an Englishman. That was Hargrave’s 
nationality coming to the surface. His 
countrymen are at their best in those out- 
door exercises which show off their splen- 
did muscular development, and Hargrave 
was as proud of his arms and his inches as 
any son of his island. 

If the truth were known, he was con- 
scious that he was on Dearborn Avenue, 
despite his absorption in himself. He was 
fully aware that he was directly beneath 
Mrs. Delly’s windows, and he wondered 
inwardly if Nan saw him and admired 
him. He had seen her and admired her, 
and fairness demanded that she should do 
likewise. Indeed, he had seen her many 
times, and admired her very much, for Nan 
had golden eyes. Hargrave’s own were a 
bright brown, and his hair was not too dark. 
He was tall and athletic, and he knew how 
to wear a dress-coat better than any man 
in Chicago. There was no acquired virtue 
in that, however. He came of a race of 
dress-coated diners, whose evening clothes 
are part of their religion. Hargrave him- 
self rather despised a man who dined in a 
frock-coat, before he came to Chicago. It 
was a mining speculation that brought him 
to America. He had been in Denver and 
Leadville, and was waiting in Chicago 
the result of certain business evolutions. 
He had letters of introduction to some- 
body, who introduced him into Nan’s 
world. 

Hargrave rather looked down on the 
world, but looked up, a long way up, to 
Nan herself. 

He found himself ‘lingering an uncon- 
scionable time in Chicago. He haunted 
Mrs. Delly’s parlors with persistence. He 
called them ‘* drawing-rooms, ” and rather 
lisped the ‘‘r,’’? Nan said, feeling it her 
duty to be funny about international pecu- 
liarities. 

Nan belonged to the Margaret Fuller 
Society, and read Emerson, and knew 
some of: Swinburne’s sonnets, and doted 
on Wagner’s music. At least, she said she 
did, and, doubtless, thought so, with the 
lovely enthusiasm of nineteen. 

She talked to Hargrave about these things, 
and he listened with amazement. He had 
thought that only ugly girls and old maids 
knew of such things, and told Nan so in 
his straightforward way of complimenting. 

Hargrave lingered in Chicago. When 
any one asked him if he intended propos- 
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ing to Miss Browning, he looked grave, and 
retreated into himself. He did not under- 
stand outside interference with a man’s 
private affairs. 

I have read somewhere that a good 
story-writer lets his characters tell their 
own story in their own words. Very 
well. 

Scene: The avenue. Dramatis per- 
sone: Miss Browning, Mr. Hargrave. 
young gentleman on his bicycle returning ; 
young lady standing on the edge of the stone 
pavement in an embarrassed way examin- 
ing minutely a bit of scarlet wool, which 
she has pulled out of the tiny package she 
carries. In the distance, and invisible, 
Mrs. Delly, congratulating herself by her 
library fire on her good management in 
sending Nan to match wools at a moment 
when she would be sure to meet Hargrave 
returning from his morning run. 

You perceive that Mrs. Delly liked 
Hargrave, and practically advocated his in- 
terests while opposing him theoretically to 
Nan. Mrs. Delly believed in the rule 
of contraries with young girls. That is a 
good rule if practically put into operation. 
The only trouble isthat the young girls have 
so much innate contrariness that the appli- 
cation of it externally produces a negative 
effect, like that old rule in the grammars 
about the double affirmatives. 

That is a prologue or an epilogue, as 
you like it, the scene you have before you. 

Here is the dialogue :— 

‘* The morning is quite delicious, Miss 
Browning.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, is it not?” 

** Have youenjoyed your walk?” 

‘‘Oh, very much. Have you 
pleasant ride?” 

**Oh, jolly, awfully jolly. There is 
nothing more refreshing than a brisk run 
on a bracing morning like this. It quite 
sets a man up for all day.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, I should think so. 
you ride bicycles much in England?” 

‘Oh, very much. It is quite the thing 
now. And ladies go on tricycles, too. I 
fancy you would like that sort of thing.” 

‘* Oh, no, indeed, I am sure I shouldn’t. 
I must go home now. My aunt will be 
waiting for her wools!” 

‘* Oh, yes, how stupid of me to keep 
you here! May I say good-morning?” 

‘¢Oh, yes, good-morning ! ” 

** Good-morning, I say, Miss Browning.” 

‘s 'Yes?” 

‘*Good-morning. Or, that is, shall you 
be at home after dinner to-day?” 
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‘“Yes; so will Aunt Delly. Good- 
morning.” 

** Good-morning.” 

Now, all that sounds very stupid on 
paper, but it looked tragically living to 
Frank Humphrey, who happened to be 
walking by on the opposite side of the 
street, though he could not hear a word of 
the eminently interesting conversation I 
have set down for you. 

First of all, he saw Nan coming along 
the pavement. He felt a thrill of con- 
sciousness that she had a little scarlet 
shawl around her shoulders. Frank had 
a sort of poetic instinct as to Nan’s colors. 
It was more than the usual lover’s sensi- 
tiveness. He was accustomed to see her 
in white at her parties, and he thought of 
her oftenest as Angela. 

When, as sometimes happened, he saw 
her in her street dress, she was Nan to 
him ; but now, with the scarlet wrap and 
the bright color in her cheeks, at sight of 
Hart Hargrave she was suddenly ‘trans- 
formed into Miss Browning, of Dearborn 
Avenue, and he realized himself to be 
poor Frank Humphrey of the Morning- 
Between- Seas. 

He saw Hargrave jump from his wheel 
and take the girl’s hand. He saw her evi- 
dent embarrassment, and it cut his heart. 
He had so recently heard the society talk 
about their engagement, and he had no 
means even of guessing that it might not 
be true, yet he was fiercely determined 
from his very soul that Nan should never 
belong to any man but himself. 

He saw Hargrave’s animation of man- 
ner; he saw that he took her hand again 
at parting. He walked very slowly, and 
hated Hargrave bitterly for his chances, 
and then he turned and walked the other 
way, crossing the street so as to be near 
Nan, while Hargrave whirled off into a 
side-street. 

It was in the forenoon. There was no 
one else on the avenue for a long distance. 
Nan looked around, saw Humphrey, and 
stopped short, waiting for him, and look- 
ing directly at him as he approached her, 
feeling irresistibly the fascination of his 
eyes. I can’t explain it, I only know that 
it happened. Frank stopped near her, and 
they looked full into each other’s eyes for a 
second. Then Nan drew her scarlet shawl 
around her shoulders with a shiver and 
almost ran to her home, while Frank 
walked away in a tumult of emotions. Nan 
had only one, —a feeling of outrage, of 
keen indignation. She had seen that face 
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somewhere, but it had never impressed 
her. The man might be a ribbon-clerk or 
a slipper-man, for aught she knew. He 
had no right to look at her so, and to make 
her unable to help looking at him. There 
was the sting. Nan sat down on the floor 
and cried. There was no meaning in her 
crying. 
principles, and that would have been the 
end of this queer little moment of the 
girl’s life if Hart Hargrave had not seen 
their silent meeting and parting. 

Humphrey had seen him talking with 
Nan; and fate, with a little bit of her own 
irony, gave Hart a tremendous twinge of 
jealousy at seeing this strange little en- 
counter, although he was nearly two 
squares away. 

Round whirled his good bicycle, and back 
into the avenue came the Englishman, 
rushing toward Nan and destiny in a des- 
perate sort of way. 

He had seen men in society talking to 
her, and felt confident that he was preferred 
before them all. And now he saw her 
stop for a moment beside some one whom 
he did not know, and the sunshine went 
out of the world suddenly. 

Hart Hargrave saw that the future light 
of his summer days was’all in Nan Brown- 
ing’s eyes. 

He wondered why he had been waiting 
to tell her, and turned with the impulse of 
his heart in words upon his lips. 

Whether he was blinded by the sunshine, 
or the swift insight into his own well-regu- 
lated emotions, I cannot tell you, but, some- 
way or other, he fell. 

Humphrey heard and saw the fall, and 
ran toward him. A little fall of that sort 
is nothing to a man like Hargrave, ordi- 
narily; but a bad pavement corner and a 
frosty morning make little mishaps great, 
and Hargrave lay unconscious, with a little 
blood on his face, as Humphrey lifted his 
head. To the first passer-by he left Hart, 
ran straight # Mrs. Delly’s house, and 
asked for Miss Browning. To you that 
may show undisciplined youth; to me it 
looks generous and good; to Humphrey 
it meant a chance to see Angela, perhaps 
to hear her speak to him, even though 
it was to say loving, pitying words of Har- 
grave. 

Nan came into the parlor with her scar- 
let shawl still around her shoulders and the 
signs of tears in her golden eyes. 
stopped short, looking frightened when she 
saw who her visitor was. 

Humphrey rose, grave and calm. He 


She couldn’t help it on general 
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told her his name, saying, ‘‘ Mr. Hargrave 
has just met with an accident on his wheel. 
Do you wish him brought here?” 

‘*Why, no; he doesn’t live here,” said 
Nan, simply. Then, ‘‘I will call my 
aunt ;” and she vanished. 

This was too good an opportunity for 
Mrs. Delly to lose. Certainly Hargrave . 
should be brought to her house, and Hum- 
phrey’s spirits, which had risen at Nan’s 
indifference, sunk fatally again at her aunt's 
interest. But he went off bravely with the 
servant Mrs. Delly sent, and helped bring 
Hart up to the house; then he went down 
on the lake shore and looked at the water, 
and wished he could lie down forever in 
its cool, green depths. 

That afternoon Humphrey wrote a 
poem, which was printed later on in one 
of the big magazines and copied all over 
the country, bringing a pang of memory to 
many hearts which had loved and longed 
and lost. 

Not that Humphrey knew when he 
wrote the poem that he had lost something 
never attained. It was one of those pro- 
phetic lovers’ insights that do happen to 
people sometimes. 

That same afternoon Nan sat reading 
to Hargrave, who lay on the sofa in her 
aunt’s library. Mrs. Delly was busy with 
her embroidery in the bay-window, across 
the room. 

Hargrave looked very pale and touching. 
His forehead was bound up in fine linen, 
and a purple rug that Nan had made was 
spread over him. 

I don’t care about telling the rest of 
this story, so I will fall back on that good 
rule of letting the characters do so. My 
thoughts are with Frank Humphrey, and I 
can’t help wondering if he could possibly 
have taught Nan the story in the deep way 
he had learned it. 

Perhaps if Hart Hargrave had not fallen 
off his bicycle into the arms of a friendly 
future, the light Frank dreamed of might 
have shone in Nan’s golden eyes; she 
might have learned the depths and heights 
of the méaning she saw.in Frank Hum- 
phrey’s eyes in that moment when they 
two stood face to face, heart looking at 
heart. 

Hargrave stopped Nan’s reading. 

‘¢ Please bring your chair a little nearer. 
I can’t hear you distinctly,” he said. 

Nan did so, feeling a little tremor of 
apprehension, but not having much time 
for her Saxon he spoke at once in a low but 
tremendously earnest tone,— 
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‘¢T should like this sort of thing to go 
6n always. I can make you happy, Nan; 
I will; I promise you I will. There is 
no one you like better, is there?” 

Nan looked down at her hands, and said, 
‘¢ No,” truthfully, and without a flutter of 
her heart. 

‘* Will you take me, then? I will make 
you a good husband, dear. I never cared 
so much for any girl, and I have seen a 
good many.* Your home will be a long 
way from here, but I will make it a happy 
one. Will you trust me?” 

‘‘ Yes, if Aunt Delly says so, ” said Nan. 

She rose and rushed off to her room and 
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cried for the second time that day. Then 
she bathed her eyes and began to plan about 
her wedding-gown, and to wonder what her 
English home would be like. And they 
all had dinner together very happily. 
Hart’s head got well rapidly. During the 
next half-year the Chicago J/orning- 
Between-Seas published a column account 
of the wedding festivities of Miss Angela 
Browning and Mr. Hart Hargrave, of 
Blankshire, England. 

Humphrey did not write the report. He 
had been promoted, and somebody else had 
charge of the Social Department. 


‘© Minimum.” 


THE WHEEL. 


** WHITHER on whirling wheel? 


Whither, with so much haste, 


As if a thief thou wert?” 


‘¢ T have the wheel of life ; 


Soiled with my city’s dust, 


From the struggle and the strife. 


Of the narrow street I fly 


To the road’s felicity, 


To clear ane from the frown 


Of the moody toil of town.” 


& 
OUR MINISTER RIDES THE BICYCLE. 


‘¢ Our minister rides the bicycle!” 

The voice was sharp and rasping. The 
tone and accent indicated severe disappro- 
bation and intense disgust. 

The sewing circle of the Church, 
of Chattertown, was in session. The 
ladies, gathered around the comforter they 
were knotting, had about exhausted the 
ordinary subjects of conversation when the 
startling and mysterious announcement 
was made,— 

‘¢ Our minister rides the bicycle!” 

Miss Deborah Glib, an elderly spinster, 
with keen ears and keener tongue, managed 


Lyra Bicyclica: 


— 


to hear and tell the news of the whole par- 
ish. e 

Noticing the surprised looks of most 
present, she enjoyed a monopoly of the in- 
formation concerning her announcement, 
and she continued, with increased severity 
of accent and sharpness of tone : — 

‘¢ Our minister rides the bicycle, dressed 
in tights, right in the public street. Things 
are comin’ to a purty pass. No wonder 
the church is dead and given over to world- 
liness when the minister has turned circus- 
rider ! ” 

Old Grandmother Snow, who was a 
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little deaf, put her hand to her ear in a be- 
wildered manner, as she said, — 

**T would not have believed it. Our 
minister tight in the public street when the 
circus was here? Too bad! What a nice 
young man, too! I never can. hear him 
preach again!” 

Miss Mate Cheerful, a young lady Sab- 
bath-school teacher, quickly replied, ‘* Oh, 
you misunderstood Sister Glib, Grandma! 
Our minister, when he rides, wears knee- 
breeches and stockings like that lovely 
picture of Grandpa Snow, when he was a 
young man. Sister Glib calls them tights, 
and the minister a circus-rider for wearing 
them!” 

‘¢ Knee-breeches are tights —eh!” re- 
plied Grandma, severely; ‘I wish all 
gentlemen had sense enough to wear them, 
and all ladies had grace enough to keep 
them from bearing false witness against 
their neighbors. He wears them when he 
rides? I would like to see him wear them 
in the pulpit. Does he ride horseback?” 

‘* No, he rides the bicycle,” quickly re- 
torted Miss Glib, ‘‘ and a purty exhibition 
he makes of himself.” 

** A bicycle! what’s that?” 

‘¢A machine with two wheels —a big 
one before and a little one behind.” 

‘* What pulls‘the machine?” 

‘¢ The minister pushes it with his feet.” 

‘¢ Pushes it and rides on it both at once. 
Do you think I am growing simple as well 
as deaf? A man can’t ride, and walk be- 
hind and push the machine at the same 
time. Any fool would know that.” 

‘¢ A bicycle, Grandma,” said Miss Cheer- 
ful, ‘‘is a beautiful carriage with two 
wheels. The gentleman sits in a saddle, 
and by pushing treadles with his feet makes 
the large wheel revolve. It looks like a 
flying-machine, it ‘moves so quickly and 
silently. The minister is a very graceful 
rider ; you ought to see him.” 

‘¢Oh! it is the new riding-machine. I 
have seen the picture. I thought, from Sis- 


ter Glib’s description, it was something, 


like a wheelbarrow; the gentleman rode 
on it, and walked behind and pushed it, 
all at once. How fast can the minister 
ride?” 

‘*T heard him say he could go ten miles 
an hour as easy as he could walk three 
miles.” 

‘Is it possible! Ten miles an hour! 
That is faster than our old gray horse can 
travel, and I always thought he was pow- 
erful smart. What wonderful doin’s they 
are inventing nowadays!” 

‘¢T think it’s perfectly outrageous for a 
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minister of the Gospel to be makin’ an ex- 
hibition of himself, a dartin’ and flyin’ 
round on one of them pesky things. I ex- 
pect he will break his neck one of these 
days. It would serve him right. It’s run- 
nin’ right into the face of Providence to 
ride on a concern that won’t stand alone 
without being held up.” 

Miss Glib viciously dug her needle into 
the cloth before her with a savage emphasis 
that made the whole comforter tremble. 
With a cry of pain she withdrew her other 
hand from beneath the comforter, and the 
trickling blood evidenced a serious prick 
from the hasty needle. 

‘If your needle had been as sharp as 
your tongue, Sister Glib, you would have 
had a fearful wound,” said Grandmother 
Snow, as she carefully bound up the suffer- 
ing member. 

*¢ Did you see Jake Jones at church last 
Sabbath?” said one of the ladies. 

*¢ Yes,” several replied. 

‘* Three of his children have joined the 
Sabbath school,” said Miss Cheerful. 

‘¢ The minister beat Jake in a race, and 
ever since he has been a steady church- 
goer,” laughed old Mrs. True. 

Noticing the look of surprise and incre- 
dulity upon several faces, she continued, 
merrily, — 

‘*In the store the men were talking of 
the minister’s new horse; one said it was 
the fastest in town. . Jake is a great horse- 
jockey. He had just bought a fast trotter. ° 
He interrupted the conversation by saying, 
with a round oath, ‘If the parson ever 
comes my way with his new-fangled ma- 
chine [’ll run him down with my sorrel.’ 

‘** You can’t do it,’ shouted several. 

‘“<Tf I don’t, PU—VU—Tll go to 
church every Sunday for a year,’ shouted 
Jake. ‘T’ll try hard enough, for church- 
going aint in my line, you know,’ he said, 
with a wink, as he left the store. 

‘¢One day the minister rode by Jake’s 
house just as. he drove his sorrel, in a light 
beach wagon, out of the stable. Some one 
must have told the minister what Jake said, 
for he smiled and bowed and said, ‘ Good- 
morning; Mr. Jones.’ 

***Get out of the way, parson. 
comin’.’ 

‘¢ He hit his harse a great lash and drove 
toward the minister at a furious rate. 
Such a race you don’t often see. 

‘¢ They flew by our house — we live two 
miles from Jake’s house, you know — so 
fast it almost made me dizzy. The minis- 
ter was a little ahead and gaining every 
minute. I ran out into the yard and waved 
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my apron and shouted like a foolish girl. 
They came to a long, steep hill. The minis- 
ter swung his feet over the handles and let 
his machine go itself. It flew like a bird 
skimming the water. Jake stopped at the 
top of the hill and watched the minister in 
amazement as he flew along. He muttered 
to himself, — 

‘¢¢ Dm beat; 
with the wind.’ 

‘*‘ He stopped at our well, to get a drink. 
The minister rode up and said as he dis- 
mounted, ‘Mr. Jones, there is not another 
horse in town that could have given me 
such a race as that. If it had not been for 
the hill,I guess you would have beaten 
me. I will ride back with you, if you have 
no objection.’ 

‘‘ Before Jake could say a word he had 
put his bicycle into Jake’s wagon and 
sprang into the seat by his side. You will 
hardly believe it, but Jake asked the minis- 
ter to take dinner with him, and he spent all 
the rest of the day there. When I went to 
town, about four o’clock, Jake was sitting 
on the 6 smoking his pipe, his wife by 
his side, laughing as if he were crazy, as, 
the minister taught Jim, his oldest boy,” 
how to ride the bicy cle. Just as I got to 
the gate, the machine tumbled, and Jim, 
the minister, and all, went rolling over on 
the grass. I can hear Jake’s shout yet, as 
he held his sides and rolled to and fro in 
delight. The minister had family prayers 
with him, and made him promise to send 
all his children to Sunday school.” 

‘‘If the minister can drive Jake Jones 
from wrong-doing to church-going by rid- 
in’ the bicycle, I shan’t object,” said Grand- 
mother Snow, as she wiped a tear from 
her eye. 

*¢ Poor Ellen Jones ! what a relief it must 
be for her to see Jake mending his ways!” 

‘¢ She told me, with tears in her eyes,” 
said Mrs. True, ‘‘ that the first prayer, she 
had offered for ten years was the morning 
of the race. She was standing at the door 
when they started. She prayed, ‘O Lord, 
help the minister to beat, if you have to 
lame the sorrel horse.’ ” 

‘ What do the folks say in the village? ” 
timidly asked Mrs. Fearful. 
_ * Lots of people say the minister has got 
to be a regular sporting man, and will be 
running races at the county fair, and having 
a circus for a church sociable the next 
thing,” said Miss Glib. 

‘‘Going to the circus, are you?” said 
Grandmother Snow. ‘‘I would not have 
believed it of you. You'll be riding a tri- 
cycle the next thing.’ 


— you might as well race 
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Miss Glib, with sharper voice and 
brighter gleam in her eye said, — 

** Mrs. Brown said Mrs. Smith told her 
that her Hattie heard Johnnie Wise say at 
the school that some of the boys said Willie 
Porter’s father heard a gentleman at the 
tavern say as the minister rode by on his 
bicycle he would give the minister more 
money to teach people to ride in his rink- 
tum than Chattertown paid him to preach 
the Gospel.” 

‘** That reminds me of a game the young 
people play. I forget the name of it. 
One tells a story to his neighbor and they 
pass it around back to the starting-place. 
The fun is caused by seeing how the. story 
changes and grows as it travels. This 
story about the minister started at the 
tavern as a compliment on his graceful 
riding. By the time it gets to the sewing- 
circle it is an impertinent slander,” said 
Mrs. True. 

Old Mrs. Strong, 
tively listened without 
said, — 

‘¢ It seems to me we are making a great 
ado about nothing. Our minister has a 
large country parish. He cannot afford to 
keep a horse. He is a strong and active 
young man. He prefers to ride the bicy- 
cle instead of walking or begging a ride 
with others. He rides well. He is able 
to go three times as far in an hour with the 
same effort it would require to walk. He 
dresses neatly and becomingly and in a 
manner befitting his mode of travel. What 
reasonable person can object? Unreason- 
able persons will find fault whether he 
rides or goes on foot. Our minister is a 
devoted Christian, modest, humble, and a 
hard and faithful worker. He came to see 
me when I was sick about a month ago. 
We live five miles from the village. I was 
glad to see him, but told him I was sorry 
he had such a long walk. With a merry 
laugh he told me about his new horse that 
required neither feed nor stable. He 
brought it into my room, told me all about 
it. He leaned it up in the corner of the 
room and prayed with me. As I joined in 
prayer with him, my eyes were so blinded 
with tears of joy I could not see the bicycle 
right before me, and never thought of the 
knee-breeches, stockings, shoes, or helmet. 
I only cared to know my minister was a 
man of God — a faithful disciple of Christ. 
God bless him whatever he rides or wears ! 
I wish all his church were as humble, 
faithful, unselfish, as free from uncharita- 
ble fault-finding and tale-bearing. There 


he comes now! I have been watching that 
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hill-top for a half-hour. He partly. prom- 
ised to ride home this way.” | 

Work ceased immediately. All hurried 
to the door to see the minister ride his new 
horse. 

Down thé hill, along the plain, the bi- 
cycle and rider came, seeming but one 
creature as it skimmed the road, with move- 
ment as graceful and fleet as the flight of a 
bird. 

Old Grandmother Snow was the first to 
grect him as hedismounted. With both 
trembling hands clasped around his young, 
brown hand, she said, with eyes filled with 
tears, — 

‘¢ God bless you, my son! You remind 
me of my husband when he was young 
like you.” 

Tenderly and reverently he kissed the 
aged hands, and said, softly, — 

‘¢ God grant me as long and useful life, 
and as triumphant death, as his.” 

Cordial greeting was next extended to 
all. Miss Deborah Glib was not over- 
looked. Miss Mate Cheerful, although the 
last to be noticed, was not forgotten, as her 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks plainly indi- 
cated. 

The minister laughingly apologized for 
his costume, and then, by request of Grand- 
mother Snow, explained the working of 
his wonderful steel steed, and wheeled it 
around with one of the children upon it 
shouting in great glee. 

Grandmother Snow asked who held it 
while he got on. 

With a smile he wheeled it along before 
her, and, putting his hands upon the han- 
dles, leaped into the saddle, rode to and 
fro, and then, turning the wheel, sat almost 
motionless, with folded arms, to the old 
lady’s great wonder. 

Dismounting, he entered the house with 
the ladies. Foran hour the conversation 
hovered around the theme uppermost in 
every mind. The minister, simply but 


Horace sings of the glowing wheels, and 
allots to those who on them awakened the 
Olympic dust so high a prize that it 


‘«Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos.” 


Such exaltation, certainly, is the deséd- 
cratum of all ministers of the gospel. Yet 
some ministers look with suspicion upon 
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earnestly, made his wheel teach a divine 
truth. 

‘* A great preacher,” said he, ‘‘ saysliving 
a religious life is like riding the bicycle: 
you must go on or come down. I find it 
a powerful teacher of the importance of 
having ‘a single eye.’ -We are like chil- 
dren riding the bicycle. It is a dangerous 
conveyance for a child unless it is held and 
guided by a strong hand. You saw how 
the baby crowed with delight as I wheeled 
it around. For me to release my hold 
upon cither wheel or child would give 
both a serious tumble. So God holds all 
his children ; He will not let them fall, if 
they submit to His will.” 

An earnest prayer followed, and the com- 
pany separated. 

The minister accompanied Miss Mate 
Cheerful to her home, which was but half 
a mile away. As they walked with the 
bicycle between, each with a hand upon it, 
the half mile seemed strangely short. As 
they preferred to walk alone, we will not 
trespass by listening. 

A fragment of the conversation will in- 
dicate that it was of deep interest, at least 
to those who took part in it. 

Miss Mate Cheerful said, — 

‘* The chief objection I have to the bicy- 
cle is, it is a selfish machine, the rider en- 
joys it alone. He needs a companion. 
You know it is not good for a man to be 
alone.” 

The minister quickly replied, ‘‘I have 
been sensible of that ever since I knew you. 
I need a mate, and prefer a cheerful one.” 

She made no reply, but the rest of the 
way the bicycle did not travel between 
them. 

As they reached her home, and he was 
about to bid her adieu, she shyly said, — 

‘**'You will ride the bicycle, shall I go 
afoot ?” 

His answer was a kiss and a laugh. 

‘** No, you shall have a tricycle.” 

F. Benson Hamilton. 


the bicycle, concerning which — were their 
education only complete — they would sing 
as rapturously as Macenas’ bard himself. 
The purpose of this writing is to complete 
their education. 

‘¢ This rage for bicycling will soon sub- 
side. It is only a passing fancy. It had a 
similar run fifty years ago. And every one 
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can remember the velocipede-mania. Just 
as extravagant prophecies were made of 
that great discovery. destined to revolution- 
ize travel, et cetera mirabilia!” So runs 
objection the first. 

This ** hobby-horse”” of 1820— which, 
by the way, Faraday adopted, and used to 
ride through the suburbs of London, thus 
displaying his usual scientific prescience 
resembled the modern bicycle as. little as 
the first ocean steamship, the Savannah, 
of 1820, resembled the Avrzzona or Adri- 
atic of. to-day. Ocean steam-navigation 
was esteemed chimerical by the wise and 
scientific conservatives of that day. Dr. 
Lardner learnedly contended, that steam 
Was quite incompetent to impel a vessel 
3,000 miles over the ocean; just as, only 
five years ago, an eminent teacher could 
demonstrate the impossibility of preserving 
one’s equilibrium ona bicycle. And, hence, 
no further attempt to navigate the ocean by 
steam was made for ten years after the 
Savannah took that trial-trip; and even 
then, ten years more were allowed to elapse 
before one of the greatest mechanical tri- 
umphs of the century was seriously en- 
tertained and finally put into use. The 
period of conservative delay for the bicycle 


In 


was forty years, instead of twenty. 
fact. however, the Savannah was far more 
like the Arzzona than Faraday’s Drasine 


like Pope’s Columbia. The principle of 
steam-propulsion was the same then as now. 
But the ‘+ hobby-horse” was driven by 
hand, and the distinguishing feature of the 
bicycle, the foot-crank, was never employed 
until some twenty years ago. Since that 
hour its progress towards perfection of 
construction, and into public favor and use, 
has been constant and accelerated. .'The 
bicycle is no longer anexperiment. Furors 
do not last twelve years nor five years. 
And England has tried it twelve and Amer- 
ica five years. 

The velocipede lasted only some two 
years. Its obvious disadvantages were nu- 
merous. It was noisy and clumsy. It 
was a ‘**bone-shaker.” Its continual use 
was found hurtful to health, and so it was’ 
discarded. But no one should forget that 
the bicycle is the outgrowth of the veloc- 
ipede, so that the latter has been rather 
superseded than discarded. Quietly— as is 
its nature — but steadily, and with increas- 
ing rate, the bicycle has won its way into 
the public service. Two hundred thousand 
machines are in actual use in England, and 
from 15,000 to 20,000 in America, and 
these chiefly in New England, where prej- 
udice has been mostly overcome, and 
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where is the seat of the American manu- 
facture. It is full time for all to say, as 
the Boston Evening Transcript did nearly 
a year ago: ‘It might as well be admitted 
that all who predicted a fleeting career for 
the bicycle have been greatly mistaken.” 

‘*Yes, yes; but it is not yet ime for 
ministers to adopt it. It doesn’t harmonize 
with ministerial deportment. It will de-. 
tract from their influence. Those who ride 
are, mainly, sporting characters, and the 
associations are not good.” Thus, objec- 
tion the second. 

I confess that for several months after I 
had begun to ride the machine I was so 
ignorant as to believe this, and, as a con- 
sequence, felt a little ashamed to expose 
myself freely. And I was surprised and 
re-assured to discover that the majority of 
bicyclers are professional and business men. 
The fact seems to be that very few ** fast” 
men patronize the wheel; it is too manly 
and wholesome to pander to an abnormal 
taste. It would only be necessary, were it 
suitable, to mention the names of a few 
bicyclers in Boston, from all ranks of life, — 
in commerce, medicine, the bar, the pulpit, 
the workshop, and among editors, artists, 
and professors, — to convince the most 
sceptical. The velocipede, the immediate 
predecessor of the bicycle, found its home 
in halls, rinks, and race-courses, and got 
an unsavory reputation. The bicycle has 
had to bear its father’s sins — like many 
another respectable and virtuous applicant 
for public recognition. It is a slander 
upon the thousands of gentlemen who daily 
bestride the steel steed for any clergyman 
even to harbor: the feeling that he would 
be discredited by public riding of the 
bicycle. 

The real basis of all ordinary objection to 
the bicycle is its newness, its singularity. 
Half a century ago no minister would 
have dared to wear a beard, and a mus-, 
tache would have been unspeakable. And 
it is well enough to bow to popular preju- 
dice in concerns of trivial import. But if 
growing his beard would have saved some 
preacher’s throat and voice, and hence 
himself, to our grandfathers, he had better 
bid defiance to unreasoning custom, and 
given us better grandfathers. But this 
generation is not afflicted seriously. with 
fear of new things, and no minister at this 
stage of bicycling need fear that his in- 
fluence will be impaired a whit by the 
adoption of the hygienic wheel. _ 

‘* But Sunday desecration is being pro- 
moted by the bicycle. What have you to 
say to that?” 
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I have to admit what is true, and a grief 
to multitudes, that many individual riders, 
and some clubs, take advantage of. the 
leisure of the Lord’s day. Yet it is also 
true that this desecration is in the man, and 
not in the machine. No gentleman who 
respects the first day of the week, as set 
apart to the worship of God, will use his 
bicycle on that day for pleasure. And he 
who does go pleasuring on that day with 
his bicycle would not hesitate to do so 
with his horse, if he had one. Yet the 
bicycle affords opportunity publicly to vio- 
late the sanctity of Sunday to some men 
who would not otherwise do it. Clerks, 
mechanics, and others of small income, 
are, by this means, added to the great 
army of Sunday riders. For the many 
rich families— numbers of them among 
our church-members — who regularly take 
their Sunday-afternoon drive, the argu- 
mentum ad hominem would suffice to 
silence all criticism of the bicyclers. But 
our clergy —I speak of the great majority 
—pbelieve all such  holiday-making on 
Sunday by wealth, competence, or indi- 
gence, to be morally wrong, and will not 
excuse the bicycle by reference to the 
equipage. 


In this connection three points are to be 


noticed. (1) Nothing can be said against 
the bicycle fer se; it has certainly no 
special predilection for Sunday employ- 
ment. (2) It supplies opportunity no 
more than any other innocent improve- 
ments, as, for example, the laying out of 
a new public park, or the opening of 
avenues and attractive streets, or the con- 
struction of railways. These all are temp- 
tations and means to Sunday desecration. 
(3) It istworth while to inquire whether 
these young men who use the bicycle on 
Sunday are not more worthily employed 
thus than they would otherwise be. It 
is certainly better to be healthily traveling, 
with the sweat of the face, through God’s 
air and sunshine and woods -and valleys, 
than to be lounging in the smoky and 
spirituous atmosphere of the card-room or 
billiard-hall, or some worse retreat. No 
one needs to be told that the bicycle is a 
thorough-going temperance advocate. The 
wine-bibber, with his light head, has a 
more hopeless task than Sisyphus and is 
in purgatory on this mettled steed. Milk 
is usually the strongest beverage even. of 
the tourist in his long rides. But it is 
time to say something more positive. The 
bicycle may be viewed in three ways: 
either as a toy, or as an athletic and 
hygienic instrument, or as a vehicle. 
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Does the minister need a plaything? If 
he does not, who does? Is all the child in 
him dead? Then he, too, will soon be 
dead—if he is not so already. ‘* Life- 
less,” say his hearers; ‘‘ died an unnatural 
death”; of how many fassé preachers is 
that the epitaph? Scores of pastors dying 
this death, because they cannot Alay, and 
hundreds because they dare not! The 
nature that God gave us cries out for diver- 
sion. Vacations help us out a little. But 
who wants to eat his year’s salt all in one 
month? Croquet and lawn tennis, and 
even base ball, are possible. But some of 
that same popular prejudice exists against 
games as a class. And it must be admitted 
that games are apt to be too fascinating ; 
and one must play them when others are 
ready to play with him. 

Now, against the bicycle, as a medium 
of pure and healthy sport, not a breath can 
be breathed. It may be taken alone or in 
company, and at morning, noon, or night. 
It is marvellous how quickly a spin on 
Monday morning will ‘‘drive dull care 
away,” and transform a very blue parson 
into a very radiant boy. 

And this is very different from effeminate 
fun. Fun, the genuine article, the boy’s 
fun, the man’s fun, cannot be had with 
flabby muscles. Dévertissement may be 
found in a dozen hot-house amusements ; 
but fun, the sturdy, Saxon stuff, demands 
quick blood and alert nerve and tense 
muscle: 

So, this leads us directly to the second 
and best way of viewing the bicycle, viz., 
as an athletic and hygienic instrument. 
The old velocipede— in which the pro- 
pelling movement was a forward and diffi- 
cult push — was pronounced injurious to 
health. To the bicycle—which is pro- 
pelled largely by transferring the* rider’s 
weight from foot.to foot, much as in walk- 
ing — no such objection exists. This is 
now proved beyond cavil by the long expe- 
rience of thousands of.riders. The Boston 
Weekly Traveller, in an issue of last Janu- 
ary, stated the general judgment thus : — 

‘*The physiological objections which were at 
one time urged against its use have been proved 
entirely groundless, and bicycling is now recom- 


mended by many physicians to persons who are 
leading sedentary lives.” 


And Dr. Blackham, President of the 
American Society of Microscopists; says, 
with emphasis: ‘* To busy brain-workers, 
the .bicycle is a God-send; almost, if not 
quite, a necessity.” 

This paper might be filled with the wit- 
ness of physicians to the excellent effects 


* 
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of bicycling upon the system. In a recent 
illustrated and admirable bbok— A Bicycle 
Tour in England and Wales, by Mr. A. 
D. Chandler, of Boston — there is a chapter 
in the appendix, entitled, Is Bicycle Rid- 
ing Healthy? which will convince the in- 
credulous. Mr. Chandler was impelled to 
write by his own experience of benefit and 
cure. 

I quote the following few lines from the 
chapter alluded to : — 


‘*But you say, ‘My physician tells me it is 
injurious.’ Then your physician is as ignorant 
of the subject as the university professor, who 
declared it to be impossible to ride a bicycle. 
No professional opinion is of value unless given 
with a thorough knowledge of the case. No 
thorough knowledge of the effects of bicycling 
was attainable by any physician until recently. 
Experience has now settled the question in favor 
of the bicycle, and it may well be doubted 
whether an intelligent physician, informed on 
the subject, can be found who will say that a 
judicious use of the bicycle is injurious. On 
the contrary, the testimony of medical men is 


now overwhelmingly in favor of the bicycle, and _ 


in England it iS°common for physicians them- 
selves to use the machine in their daily prac- 
tice.” 


I have myself been made a new man by 
the use of this machine. I was broken 


and unnerved by long study and pastoral 


work. The bicycle fell in my way, and 
I learned to ride, more as a pastime than 
with serious intent. Then I began to ride 
upon the road —rather superciliously. And 
now, during the winter months, when I am 
deprived of it, I get sick again, for lack 
of exercise. As an instrument for the 
restoration of weakened frames to strength 
and health I believe it has no equal. 

It is fitted alike to the delicate and the 
stalwart. Those who are constitutionally 
feeble, after the effort of learning to 
ride is past, may take a slow and 
gentle run of a half-mile over a_ level 
roadway with less exertion and a hun- 
dredfold more exhilaration and_health- 
resumption than a stroll of two blocks 
and return, or the stale swinging of 
dumb-bells or clubs, could ever afford. On 
the other hand, he who is blessed with 
abundance of brawn can satisfy all his 
vigor with an hour’s roll of fifteen miles, 
or with climbing a few of the longest hills 
in his neighborhood. 

A mistaken notion prevails that the 
muscular exertion of bicycling is exclu- 
sively of the legs. But every practical 
wheelman will assure the inquirer that 
lifting on the handles is no less essential 
than pressing downward with the feet. It 
is probable that in ascending a steep hill. 
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the rider—proportionately to his strength 
—is lifting from fifty to five hundred 
pounds, with the greater stress trans- 
ferred alternately from one hand to the 
other. Such an effort, combined with 
those of balancing, steering, and general 
lookout, leaves no remotest sinew of the 
body unemployed. ‘* How graceful and 
easy !” cries the uninitiated observer, as the 
keen and silent steed rolls by. Yes; but 
it is the grace and ease of trained and taut 
muscles, of virile vigor in its full develop- 
ment. 

And here speaks another, a curious and 
dubious observer: ‘‘That must be very 
hard work, much harder than walking.” 
And when the ardent rider replies that he 
can now travel fifteen miles more quickly 
and with less fatigue than he can walk five, 
his interrogator smiles incredulously, and 
privately comments, ‘* Zeal without knowl- 
edge.” But Incredulity is mistaken this 
time, and Zeal is right. One simple fact 
is always overlooked in such comparisons, 
viz., the rider’s weight is borne by the ma- 
chine. When one is seated on his bicycle 
his legs are relieved of the weight of his 
body, say one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty pounds, and are no longer burden- 
bearers and propellers, but propellers only. 
In walking one is constantly lifting him- 
self; but in bicycling this is never nec- 
essary, except in ascending an_ inclined 
plane. In walking, moreover, the force 
of gravity cannot be utilized; but with 
the bicycle this is the only force required 
on a descending grade. 

Both walking and horseback riding, as 
athletic exercises, suffer in comparison with 
bicycling. Walking is a tedious and mild 
and incomplete exercise. Horseback riding 
is jolting, and injurious to many, and often 
dangerous, and does not actively and di- 
rectly involve the muscles of the back. 

And this perfect exercise has its perfect 
conditions. Heaving sand in a cellar; 
sawing wood in a barn; turning somer- 
saults on horizontal bar or trapeze ; sway- 
ing Indian clubs in the study; even walk- 
ing the prescribed and monotonous two 
miles,— how dull they all are! Ilow 
soon they become drudgery! Gladstone 
is a tree-chopper; so was Garfield. And 
that is next to bicycle-riding. It is inspir- 
iting ; it has worthy conditions, — open air, 
sunshine, something to be overcome, a 
little danger, vigilance, and variety. All 
these, in larger measure, and motion, —free, 
comely, glorious, triumphant motion, — 
are compassed by our hero. The bicycle 
is the gift of Providence to the delicate and 
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dyspeptic and study-worn and harried min- 
ister of our day. Somebody’s troubles dis- 
tress him. His own failures fret him. 
Deacon Good’s disapproval shadows him. 
He doesn’t know what to preach about 
next Sunday. He wishes he was some 
one else, any one else. For such a state 
of mind William Wirt Sikes recommends a 
walk in the teeth of the wind or of a storm. 


‘There is an exhilarating sense of power in 
overcoming the opposing forces of the elements 
and breasting along at a brisk pace against a 
furious storm of sleet or rain. As Leigh Hunt 
said, you have a feeling of respect for your legs 
under such circumstances; you admire their 
toughness as they propel you along in the teeth 
of the storm. As your blood begins to warm up 
and to whirl through your veins with an exhil- 
aration beside which that of wine is tame and 
effeminate, the ‘blues’ that have been gibing 
you vanish like magic.” 


If he wrote that of a tame walk, what 
would he say of one of our time- and 
space- compelling and gloom-dispelling 
flights? Mr. Chandler states that he ‘‘ has 
ridden twenty-four miles on a bicycle in a 
snow-storm, and kept warmer and enjoyed 
the ride more than if in a carriage ora 
sleigh.” ‘‘So complete and active is the 
circulation of the blood throughout the sys- 
tem, when riding, that it is common to 
ride comfortably for miles, without gloves, 
when the thermometer is as low as between 
10° and 20° Fahrenheit; and yet riders 
well know how often in winter weather 
they are surprised with the question, ‘ Is it 
not cold up there?’” One could write 
endlessly in his enthusiasm upon the bicy- 
cle as an athletic and hygienic instrument. 

But that which has given the bicycle a 
fixed tenure is its capacity as a vehicle. I 
cannot do better here than to quote from 


the New York Evening Post : — 


‘The bicycle is very fast growing in use all over 
the world. Letter-carriers, country doctors, and 
business men living in the country, have begun 
to use them largely in England and France. 
The probabilities are that in the next generation 
nearly all young men will learn to ride them, 
and they will become Jar excellence the vehicle 
of men of small means, especially if the im- 
provement in road-making, which has been so 
marked during the last ten years, continues.” 


Around London bicycles are perhaps 


commoner than any light vehicle. It is 
said that eighteen thousand men ride into 
London on business every morning. A 
newspaper of East Saginaw, Mich., re- 
ports that a hundred or more mechanics 
ride there to and from their work. In 
parts of Massachusetts that I have visited 
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this summer I have found a number of 
workmen in shops who thus saved them- 
selves the keeping and care of a horse. 
The machine can be employed in almost 
all weathers. ‘Tourists do not pause for 
rain or slight mud. It is not agreeable to 
drive through a storm in any carriage; but 
I have myself ridden the bicycle over 
muddy country roads for twenty miles, the 
last seven miles of which were made car- 
rying an open umbrella under a pouring 
rain, and in an hour’s time. During the 
snowy months, like any other wheeled car- 
riage, the bicycle is withdrawn, though 
even then the rubber tire makes it possible 
to run easily oyer the ice and hardened 
snow. Nor is it necessary to don a uni- 
form or knee-breeches in order to ride. 
For long journeys or pleasure trips it is 
good taste and convenient to do so. But 
pantaloons of the ordinary sort receive no 
damage on a first-class machine, and are 
just as comme tl faut, though not quite so 
** natty” — whatever the club-members or 
fancy riders may say. There are many 
men—and we clergymen, especially — 
who use the bicycle for the most as a vehi- 
cle, and it is folly to expect them to change 
their apparel every hour or two. 

For any distance within fifteen miles of 
Boston the minister of the suburbs can 
actually save time over any other convey- 
ance whatever by using a bicycle. My 
home is Newton. If I have a call to go 
to Malden, Cambridge, Arlington, Natick, 
Dedham, Milton, Roxbury, I go by prefer- 
ence on the bicycle, and save time and ex- 
pense; while for short journeys of one to 
five miles, within our own city, it is inval- 
uable. For the pastor of a country church, 
where the members. are widely scattered, 
and who cannot afford the expense of horse 
and carriage, it seems to me that the bicy- 
cle is an express invention. It will trans- 
form his tedious, time-wasting journeys 
from Dan to Beersheba into joyous, health- 
givifg, and sermon-inspiring flights: about 
Jerusalem. 

Since I do not wish to leave any possible 
rejoinder unanswered, before closing this 
article, I must notice one or two other ob- 
jections —or apprehensions — which one 
sometimes hears. 

Says one—who is somewhat timid, of 
who has become nervous and weak, or who, 
perhaps, is sixty years old: — Learning to 
ride must be very hard and a little hazard- 
ous. If one is cautious and patient, and 
has a cautious and patient assistant, I give 
it as my judgment, that any one who is 
not physically disabled may learn in safety 
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to ride in twelve lessons of one-half hour 
each. I know one minister of above forty 
years, and not particularly agile, who 
learned in one such lesson. As to age, it 
is sufficient to state, that the Right Hon. 
Robert Lowe, ex-Chancellor of the English 
Exchequer, now seventy years of age, well 
known as a bicycler, and President of the 
West Kent Bicycle Club, observed, in 1877 : 
‘+ I am satisfied that if persons who are not 
young would addict themselves to the use 
of the bicycle, they would find it a very 
good thing, and the best possible antidote 
against the gout.” For ** gout,” read in 
America, rheumatism, or dyspepsia. 

But, finally, we hear it Said that bicycle- 
riding is dangerous. Many accidents occur, 
some of them very serious. This is true, 
though the accidents are certainly less 
according to the number of riders, and 
much less usually fatal than in horseback 
riding. There is danger of being thrown 
occasionally. But it must in justice be 
added, that nearly all falls, and all serious 
ones, are the result of the rider’s impru- 
dence. Young men rather court than 
avoid danger. They prefer valor to dis- 
cretion. And therein lies, I believe, the 
explanation of almost all the accidents. I 
have seen, in my experience, no exception 
to this rule: the cautious rider never has 
an accident. The man who wants to race 
with.every horse he can tempt, or make 
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his distance in the shortest time, or test his 
ability to run in the narrowest paths or 
ruts, or coast the most difficult hills, or 
explore the sandiest roads, that man will 
have accidents, probably never fatal, — it is 
very hard for a man to kill himself on a 
bicycle, —but he will have enough to make 
him a wiser man, and to discredit the 
bicycle. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: 
There is no disease that has not somewhere 
in the world its appropriate remedy. 
When, in the course of time, the disease 
appears, the remedy, too, is soon forth- 
coming. The clerical disease of the pres- 
ent day — and is it altogether clerical? — 
amounts to an epidemic, and is indicated 
by these words of his physician to the min- 
ister who now testifies, -* You have become 
physically lazy.” The cure for this malady 
—which carries in its train effeminacy, 
delicacy, indigestion, pale theology, and 
short ministries —is providentially at hand, 
a better preparation of iron than any in 
the Materia Medica. Let him who, in 
his apathy, deems the writer a devotee, 
make trial of his advice and 


‘¢ Fortune’s furious zickel wheel,” 


and he, too, will soon illustrate the old sen- 
timent, ‘* Amor jussit scribere.” 


Hermon Franklin Titus. 
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Medical Officer of Health and 


History.—The history of the applica- 
tion of mechanism set in motion bf the 
feet or hands to four-wheeled carriages is, 
I believe, anterior in time to the idea of 


two-wheeled machines. In the London 
Magazine for August, 176y, there is an 
illustration and desciption of ‘‘ a chaise to 
go without horses, by a certain John 
Vevers.” ‘It appears to have been a true 
velocipede,—a large open carriage, —and 
the footman sat behind and worked certain 
‘levers, while the master, sitting in front, 
steered by a mechanism applied to the 
front pair of wheels. 


WYNTER BLYTH, 


MR.C-G:, TsG6.A. 


Public Analyst. for, Marylebone. 


In the early part of this century a strange 
machine of French origin was imported. 
At first it was called the ‘* Dandy Horse,” 
afterwards the *‘ Hobby Horse.” It appears 
to have become in a few months the rage 
of the fashionable world, then to have de- 
clined with equal rapidity. The decline was 
probably in part due to the storm of ridi- 
cule which the movement excited. The 
construction of the ‘* dandy-horse ” was very 
simple: two wheels of equal size, one in 
front of the other, connected. by a wooden 
bar. The front wheel could be twisted by 
means of a suitable mechanism to the right 


1 A lecture delivered before fhe Belloon Society, Westminster Aquarium, July 21st, 1882. 
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or left; the rider sat on the middle of the 
bar, his feet on the ground, and by alter- 
nately pushing with his feet propelled him- 
self along. Nothing could well have 
looked more absurd than a gentleman, ex- 
quisitely dressed in the fashion of the 
times, going along the muddy streets in this 
guise. The caricaturists did not fail to 
take advantage of a sight so novel, so ex- 
traordinary. I have found in the British 
Museum twenty-five caricature prints, ridi- 
culing dandy-horses (1819-1821) ; proba- 
bly there are more than these, for some 
may have escaped my notice. A few of 
the caricatures may be noticed. One, for 
example, — one of the best, — is by Cruik- 
shank, and is entitled Zhe Horsedealer. 
In the foreground, a coarse-looking man, in 
shirt-sleeves and striped waistcoat, is at- 
tempting to sell a ‘* dandy-horse” which 
two swells are regarding. The _horse- 
dealer ‘‘ warrants him sound and free from 
vice.” One of the gentleman rejoins that 
he does not think there is ‘*‘ quite barrel 
enough ;” the other swears ‘‘ he has been 
down.” Three horses stretch their necks 
out from an adjoining stable, staring at the 
phenomenon with looks of fear and curi- 
osity. A surly groom sits scowling on 
a low stool, with folded arms, while in 


the background are two or three mounted 
dandies. 
There is 
entitled ‘‘ Bumbailiff outdone, or one of 
the comforts attending the patent hobby- 


another entertaining print, 


horse.” .A debtor is represented cycling 
away from the baliffs. A third print is 
subscribed, ‘‘ The Spirit moving the Qua- 
kers upon wordly vanities.” A crowd of 
Quakers, with their broad-brimmed hats 
and long quaint coats, are seen on dandy- 
horses, going to the meeting-house, the 
front wall of which is covered with hooks 
or pegs, upon which those who have al- 
ready arrived have hung their wooden 
steeds.’ 

On the dandy or hobby-horse dying out, 
the velocipede took its place. The history 
of the early velocipede can never be told 


1 The titles of some of the other prints are as follows: 
— “A raw Irish jaunting car, the dandy’s hobby; the 
velocipede, or perambulator, by which you can walk at 
your ease, and are able to walk in the mud at the same 
time.” “A land cruise on one of the patent hobby- 
horses exhibiting at the west end of town.” “Going to 
Hobby Fair.” “The ladies’ accelerator.” _‘ Parsons’ 
hobby, or comfort for a Welch curate.” “ Anti-dandy 
infantry, or the velocipede cavalry unhobbyed.” “ Colle- 
gians at their exercises, or brazén-nosed hobbies.” “Stop 
him whocan, orthe English patentee introducing a French 
hobby-horse, or a bit of a rush down Highgate Hill to 
Long Acre.” “ Every one on his hobby.” “The female 
race, or dandy chargers racing at Maidenhead.” 
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in its entirety, for it is a history of isolated 
efforts made by ingenious mechanics, work- 
ing under every kind of disadvantage. 
Machines were, however, produced, — 
rough, complicated, and clumsy; a few 
showed distinctly germs of the modern 
improvements. The idea of two wheels, 
the one provided with pedals, took a prac- 
tical form certainly as early as 1862, for in 
the exhibition of that year a machine was 
exhibited ; but it niade no mark, nor was it 
until fourteen years later that anything ap- 
proaching the modern bicycle was adopted 
in England. In that year Mr. Charles 
Spencer introduced the two-wheeler, which 
has been called ‘‘bone-shaker.” The 
wheels of the ‘* bone-shaker ” are of nearly 
equal size. The machine is constructed of 
wood ; it is heavy, and possesses a rigidity 
justifying its name. Nevertheless, on such 
a machine, Mr. Spencer rode from London 
to Brighton, a feat recorded in Zhe Times 
of Feh. 19, 1869. 

From 1868 up to the present the record 
of the wheel has been one of progress ; the 
substitution of iron and steel for wood, the 
invention of the spider wheel, the applica- 
tion of India-rubber to the tire, and ball- 
bearings to the wheel, combined with al- 
most perfect springs, have reduced friction 
and vibration to a minimun. 

A few years ago a distinguished mathe- 
matician held that it was impossible for 
cycling to be a saving of labor ; for, said he, 
you have to move your own body in addi- 
tion to that of the machine. Experience 
has proved this view to be altogether erro- 
neous, for distances can be accomplished by 
cyclists which are simply impossible to 
the mere pedestrian, and with less fatigue. 
The explanation is, ‘believe, simply this: 
when we stand or walk, the weight of our 
bodies presses on the ground, representing 
a force which in no way aids progression ; 
it is lost; but on the wheel this force is 
utilized. The difference between walking 
and cycling is, then, as follows: walking 
is wholly muscular exertion; cycling is 
one-third muscular force, two-thirds weight 
force or gravity. The cyclist alternately 
puts his weight first on one pedal, and 
then on the other, and the chief part of 
the muscular force used is not used in 
directly rotating the pedals, but in this 
shifting of the weight of the body. A long 
walk tires the ankle-joints, the knees, and . 
the hips, in part from the very weight they 
have to support; and this weight, so long 
as we walk, is continuous, but in cycling 
it is discontinuous. In cycling, the main 
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stress is on the muscles in front of the 
thigh; in walking, the calves and the 
muscles moving the feet are among the 
first to get weary, but so little is this latter 
the case on the wheel, that a rider, after a 
long and sustained effort, often feels quite 
up to any reasonable amount of walking. 

SPEED oF BicycLes.— With regard to 
the speed of bicycles, from the records of 
races, we are enabled to speak with some 
precision. As might be expected, the 
speed diminishes with the distance to be 
traversed. 

Mr. Cortiss, an athletic surgeon, has 
ridden the mile at a little over twenty-two 
miles per hour. Mr. Falconer has cycled 
two miles at a little over nineteen miles 
per hour. Twenty-five miles have been 
ridden at an average speed of eighteen 
seven-tenths miles per hour. Fifty miles 
at a speed of seventeen three-tenths per 
hour; and, lastly, a hundred miles in the 
Bath compétition have been cycled in 
seven hours and twenty-six minutes, or an 
average of thirteen two-eighths miles per 
hour. 

The speed of tricycles cannot ybe said to 
have been settled; the machines are, how- 
ever, rapidly approaching in perfection the 
bicycle, and though it is improbable that 
they will ever attain such high speed as the 
two-wheel, they have advantages which, 
to a great extent, compensate for a little 
slower movement. 

TRICYCLES AND BICYCLES COMPARED.— 
Tricycles are less dangerous; they are 
more comfortable for touring purposes, 
since a larger amount of personal luggage 
can be carried, and it is so much easier to 
stop when and where you choose and enjoy 
. the scenery. On the other hand, bicycles 
have not alone the convenience of swiftness, 
but of being easily stored. In the future, 
without doubt, each morning will be seen 
some twenty or thirty thousand cyclists 
coming toward their business in commer- 
cial centres, and if each of them are to 


ride tricycles, the matter of storage might. 


be difficult, without considering the yearly 
rent for warehouse room; but a bicycle 
can stand in a passage, in an office, an 
area, or almost anywhere, and, lastly, not 
the least advantage is the greater readiness, 
in case of injury to the rider or the machine, 
that the bicycle and rider may be conveyed 
by a hansom, or any other light carriage, 
to his home or a railway station. 

WHuaAT Is THE Best MAcuInE To Buy? 
—As to the question, What is the best 
bicycle or tricycle to get ? the answer is, 
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that there are so many varieties of 
machines, and so many different wants to 
satisfy, that each must judge for himself. 
With regard to bicycles, those who have 
practically studied the subject are unani- 
mous in their opinion that for each height 
of rider there is a diameter of wheel 
which cannot with any comfort be ex- 
ceeded. It is possible for men of ordinary 
height to ride very tall machines, but they 
do so with much greater labor and risk 
than if they rode machines suitable to their 
height and length of leg. Learners gen- 
erally, and middle-aged men, might do 
worse than to get a ‘* Facile,” a much safer 
steed than the ordinary bicycle. A little 
time ago, a gentleman, nearly sixty years 
of age, did a hundred miles in the day on 
a Facile, so that, although a small machine, 
it is capable of doing good work. 

With regard to tricycles, there are all 
kinds of makes; they may be divided 
roughly into those that have the steering 
wheel behind, and those that have it in 
front. The former class were at first in 
favor; but at the present time riders, with 
justice, prefer the Salvos, Cheylesmores, 
and Fleets, — all front-steerers. The 
Humber, it is true, though a rare steerer, 
is a great favorite ; but the Humber is a 
special machine altogether. Those who, 
knowing nothing practically about tricy- 
cles, yet wish to purchase one, should go 
to some of the numerous establishments . 
where machines are let on hire, and try 
every make they think is most suitable for 
their particular requirements; otherwise 
they may buy a machine which they will 
afterwards be glad to part with at a loss. 

Cyc.inc For Lapirs. — Ladies are now 
cycling, and their numbers are daily in- 
creasing. For ladies the best possible 
machine is a Sociable, always provided 
they can get a companion, who should pref- 
erably be a male cyclist. In this way the 
lady learns with ease ; she is provided with 
a suitable escort; and, if anything goes 
wrong, she has assistance at hand. Besides 
the advantages of the Sociable for ladies, 
the machine itself has intrinsic merits 
likely to render its growing popularity 
permanent. On along tour—a companion 
is almost a necessity for any enjoyment — a 
Sociable will carry any reasonable amount 
of luggage; there is a division of labor ; 
the moving of three wheels is. divided 
among two persons; and, lastly, it is far 
safer in descending a steep hill than any 
other machine. 

A very special machine has been brought 
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out by the Centaur Coventry Company, in 
which four people propel the three wheels 
of a tricycle. The labor of movement is 
here minimised, for to each person there is 
only about seven-tenths of a wheel. In all 
probability, this machine will become a 
great favorite wherever there is an adult 
cycling family. 

LonGc JourNnEys. — Wonderful journeys 
have been done on the modern machines ; a 
cyclist has ridden on a bicycle 202 miles in 
the twenty-four hours.’ The Rev. H. G. 
Simms rode from Birmingham to near 
Brighton in about twenty-two hours, a little 
over 154 miles, on a Coventry rotatory tri- 
cycle. Messrs. Bird and Marriott, the one 
on « Humber bicycle, the other on a 
Humber tricycle, rode from Derby to 
Hollyhead within the twenty-four hours, 
a distance of 180 miles. 

Tue Use or Cyciinc.— Tricycles or 
bicycles are used at the present time by 
many rural postmen in different parts of 
the world, by clergymen, by medical men, 
by policemen, and it has even been gravely 
proposed that a volunteer battalion of cy- 
clists should be formed. This idea, at first 
sight whimsical, on close examination 
seems both feasible and practical. What 
quicker and more convenient method, in- 
deed, is there of transporting, in a few 
hours, a thousand or two thousand men, 
armed with weapons of precision, to oc- 
cupy a distant part, and hold it, —for a few 
hours it may be, —- againsta superior force, 
until the main body comes to their assist- 
ance; or, again, what readier method of 
transmitting intelligence is there, in the 
presence of roads, and the absence of rail 

‘or wire? But the great boon of cycling — 
leaving the volunteer battalion to its mer- 
its—is its value to the working-man in 
the extension of his residential area. The 
working-men in our great cities have to 
live, for the sake of proximity to their 
work, in crowded tenements, in which 
cleanliness is difficult, and pure air impos- 
sible ; while their progeny, cramped up in 
a single room, grow up under conditions 
unfavorable to their health, and inimical 
to their morality. But let the working- 
man save his money and buy a bicycle (the 
larger and broader tricycle will in nearly 
every case be out of the question on ac- 


1 There have recently been performed on the bicycle 
longer distances. Mr. W.S. Britten has ridden to Bath 
and back in the twenty-four hours, 212 miles. Mr. W. 

¢@. Sutton rode 222 miles in twenty-three hours and _ fifty- 
five minutes, twenty-one and a half of which he was in 
the saddle! This is certainly a feat which it will be 
difficult to imitate or exceed. 
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count of storage room). A radius of ten 
to fifteen miles is then open to him, and 
if he has to get up an hour earlier in the 
morning, and to come home an hour later 
in the evening, the benefits of purer air, 
cheaper and better accommodation for 
himself and family, will in the long run 
more than repay. Any cheaper means of 
locomotion, which has a tendency to make 
the English home healthier by relieving 
the pressure that has hitherto herded men 
and women together like penned-up ani- 
mals, should receive the hearty support of 
the hygienist, the philanthropist, and the 
legislature. 

THE BEST Foop For THE Tourist. — I 
may be expected to say something relative 
to the best food for the cyclist, the more 
especially when he is making a prolonged 
effort; but I have studied the diets re- 
corded as in use, and find that those who 
have done long journeys successfully have 
used that class of diet which science has 
shown most suitable for muscular exertion, 
viz., one of a highly nitrogenized char- 
acter, plenty of meat, eggs and milk, 
with bread, but not much butter, and 
no alcohol. I have cycled for over fif- 
ty miles, taking frequent draughts of 
beer, and under these circumstances, 
although there has been no alcoholic 
effect, it has caused great physical de- 
pression. The experience of others is 
the same. However much it may stimu- 
late for a little while, a period of well- 
marked depression follows. I attribute 
this in part to the salts of potash which 
some beers contain, in part to injurious 
bitters, and in part to the alcohol. My 
own experience as to the best drink when 
on the road is most decidedly in favor of 
tea. Tea appears to rouse both the ner- 
vous and muscular system, with, so far as 
I can discover, no after-depressing effects. 

Conc.usion. — Those who witnessed 
the colossal meet at Hampton Court of over 
two thousand riders, or who have even 
casually marked the great development of 
cycling, as can be seen in the enormous 
manufacture, in the excellence, variety, 
and ingenuity of the machines, or in the 
large periodical literature devoted entirely 
to the interests of cycling, or in the nu- 
merous clubs and associations, or, lastly, 
in the simultaneous rise of a hundred 
minor industries dependent on the greater, 
may well ask, where will it end? .Steam 
tricycles; electric bicycles; the whole 
metropolis paved with wood or asphalt ; 
the great main roads of the country re- 
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constructed, with a special reference to the 
cyclists’ requirements; the rise again of 
the old coaching inns, under the name of 
cycling hotels; all these are possibilities, 
some are probabilities. In any case, I 
trust I have shown that the wheel has its 
vaison d@étre and its uses, and that its 
great future may be confidently forecast. 
‘the wheel is a temperance organ; alco- 
holic excess is fatal to long rides. The 
wheel is abolishing the groups of idle 
young men on highdays and _ holidays, 
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standing at the corners of the streets, gen- 
erally full of mischief,—a mischief some- 
times deepening into crime. The pent-up 


passions now evaporate with copious per- 
spiration in road and lane. 

The wheel is a civilizer; the knights of 
the road have a freemasonry of their own ; 
they meet together, they help each other, 
and are knit into one mighty brotherhood 
by mutual sympathies. 


‘*Fortune herself is a cyclist,— 
Long Live the Wheel!” 


THE TRICYCLE. 


‘‘T am about to buy a tricycle, and 
can’t decide between an open-front single- 
driver and a front-steering double-driver. 
I have read arguments on both sides. A 
friend advises me by all means to buy the 
open-front, saying it is so much easier to 
get in and out of, and chiefly, that in case 
of any accident there is no wheel and steer- 
ing rod in front in the way of jumping out 
of the machine.” 

‘¢ Are these points well taken? I should 
like to know from a practical rider.” 

Answer. We went through exactly 
this same experience, and came very near 
buying the open-front. Thanks to the off- 
hand frankness of Col. Pope, we escaped 
that experience. To our questions and 
cross-questions the Colonel laughingly 
said, ** Now, we know more about this 
businessthan youdo. We have been study- 
ing it for years and learning all the 
points. It’s for our best interests every 
way to sell you the best machine. You 
let the open-front alone, take a Salvo, and 
go home. After you have ridden it a few 
weeks you will understand yourself why it 
is better.” 

And we took a Salvo and went. 

Result: we soon found that the objec- 
tion to front steering, that if would be in 
the way if one were thrown out suddenly, 
was on a par with the objection to tele- 
phone wires, that they would be in the way 
if one wanted to fly up there. We have 
got far enough to feel pretty sure we are 
not going out that way, though we may be 
destined to run into stone walls, or loads 
of hay, or the ditch. We were specially 
warned of the danger of this in flying or 
coasting down steep hills. Our adviser 
was reasoning in a circle. His open-front 


machine compelled him when coasting to 
perch his feet up near his hands, and in 
this grasshopper, kangaroo, or frog-about- 
to-jump position, anything in front would 
be a very serious objection indeed. From 
our trial of his machine we should say a 
brick in the road taken fairly across might 
be enough to force the jump which the 
rider is evidently ready to make. It re- 
minds us of a hair-trigger which the slight- 
est touch will set off.. Now, in fact, the 
front steerer allows the feet to rest firmly 
extended at nearly full length, exactly as 
against the brace or foot-rest in a buggy. 
The tricycle might be run against a build- 
ing without danger to the rider, for the 
blow would come on the slightly curved 
legs and feet, and be harmless. On the 
steepest hill there is a feeling of as absolute 
security in the machine as in walking. 
This argument is sheer nonsense except 
where there is no proper brake, and the 
rider must go down hill with feet on the 
pedals. Then the objection has force. 

As to getting out and in: after a few 
days we found it wholly mechanical to step 
out or in by the pedal. In going out, as 
the left foot gocs to the lowest point, we 
step out with the right, for rising on the 
left foot stops the pedal at the dead point, 
and makes a cushioned step from which to 
alight. 

We find a great advantage in the steering 
from having the wheel in sight. Experi- 
ence would make the rear steering satisfac- 
tory as it is in a boat; but it aids the judg- 
ment greatly to see the exact motion of the 
steering-wheel, and sometimes in starting 
near the edge of a curb or bank the rider, 
forgetting that his steering-wheel (behind 
or out of sight) is turned, may at the first 
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thrust of the foot go over, when it would 
have been impossible with a front whecl 
not to have seen it when taking the seat. 

In steering through narrow gateways or 
on narrow walks the eye is helped greatly 
by seeing the little wheel starting in the 
exact centre. Perhaps we are prejudiced 
from much use of the front and little of the 
rear steerer, but we run freely at high 
speed on a raised walk but 20 cm. (8 in.) 
wider than the machine; while with the 
rear steerer we shy into the fence now and 
then in spite of to us careful steering. A 
very significant fact about the front steerers 
is the rapidity with which the various 
makers are adding them to their lists re- 
cently. 

As to double-driving: we have ridden 
a balanced geared tricycle, and are in the 
habit of turning, backing, and dodging 
about with the same freedom we use in 
walking. To us a single-driver or a ma- 
chine that would not back-pedal produces 
a curious sensation of insecurity. One gets 
used to anything, and by practice could get 
around very well without ever turning in 
walking in less than ten feet of space. So 
we find experienced riders of most any 
machine are usually apologists for its weak 
points. We tried a single-driver, with a 


prejudice in its favor, and personal reasons 


to like it. But the thing seemed vastly 
interested in the wayside flowers, and unless 
watched closely (we are in the habit on our 
Salvo of looking about the country most of 
the time, with only a glance now and then 
at the road) would manifest a disposition to 
climb trees. In fact, we doubt if even Bun- 
yan could have followed the straight and 
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narrow path, with a single-driver like those 
we tried. Running sharply along we had 
occasion to stop to speak to a friend, and so 
held both pedals with the feet. As a re- 
sult the driving-whecl was held still; the 
loose wheel, being under good motion, of 
course continued it, and we faced half round 
with a suddenness that loosened our collar 
buttons. This machine would run back- 
wards if you brought it to a stand-still before 
beginning. Another, much admired by its 
owner, would not back-pedal at all, but sim- 
ply ran free. As a result the right foot 
went back so easily that the left slipped off, 
when it was soundly rapped by the quickly 
revolving free pedals. We should learn that 
also from experience, but don’t like so much 
instruction. It seems the natural thing to 
do, as in the other affairs of labor, to hold 
or reverse the power when one wants to 
stop or go backwards. We do it in walk- 
ing or rowing, and instinctively try to do it 
on a tricycle, till the idea is knocked out of 
us by the loose pedals. With an open- 
front machine these loose pedals are so 
much better as foot-rests than the little 
second-story brackets on the back-pedaling, 
open-front machine, that we should prefer 
them, even at the expense of our shins. 

In short, in our opinion the front-steering 
double-driving tricycle will very soon drive 
out most of the open-iront single-drivers, 
except, of course, that single ingenious 
double-steerer which seems to avoid the 
difficulty, the Coventry Rotary, itself the 
invention of the same James Starley, the 
father of the tricycle, who invented the front- 
steering double-driving Salvo, that has 
served as a model to so many other makers. 


Melvil Dut. 
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For some time past, in fact from the time 
of the bicycle’s introduction into America, 
the air has been rent by the howls of wheel- 
men for a reduction of the tariff on im- 
ported machines, and a corresponding de- 
crease in the price of the American machine 
as well. 

I do not doubt that to hint at such a thing 
will draw a hot fire upon the writer’s head, 
yet I believe that, while in its infancy, it is 
for the best that the wheel is something 
not within the easy reach of all. This very 
fact, I think, has given us, on the whole, a 
gentlemanly class of riders that we would 


not have had were Patsy O’Rafferty and 
Hans Schneider able to secure mounts 
without having to make some real effort to 
that end, and have their noisy Sunday runs 
and races, endangering the safety of foot- 
passengers, frightening horses, shocking 
the sensibilities of many otherwise well- 
disposed persons, and bringing the.bicycle 
and its riders into general disrepute. I see 
no harm in a quiet Sunday run, if the riders 
conduct themselves as gentlemen should. 
A rest of one day in seven is physiological, 
as was proved, to recall a case, by actual 
experiment on English post horses, when 
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it was satisfactorily demonstrated that a 
given number of animals could travel a 
greater number of miles in the year, and 
keep in better condition, by being allowed 
a day of rest to every six of labor, than if 
pushed constantly; therefore how much 
more necessary must a given amount of re- 
laxation and exercise be to a man, whose 
mind and body both have been severely 
taxed week after week. But we must re- 
member that the bicycle is just emerging 
from its period of probation, and that as 
we do, so, to a certain extent, will we be 
done by. 

The opening of parks and drives that, 
until a recent date, were closed to wheel- 
men, speaks for itself, and needs no com- 
ment. The wheel has met with little dis- 
favor in this country, because of the number 
of true gentlemen to be found among its 
riders. Some one made the remirk, ** Why, 
bicyclers are all gentlemen,” upon seeing 
so many fine-looking and well-behaved men 
at one of the League meets ; and I am hap- 
py to say that I have frequently had occa- 
sion to substantiate this statement, for I 
have none but the most pleasant memories 
to recall when I bring to my mind the faces 
of all the wheelmen I have known in my 
wanderings between the Red River of the 
North and the Rio Grande. Genial, whole- 
souled fellows, may their paths be smooth ! 

How many road courtesies would be ob- 
served if the new vehicle had found its way 
into the hands of all classes? Very few, I 
assure you; and the list of accidents would 
be swelled to such an alarming extent by 
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THE morning was as lovely a specimen 
of autumn weather as one would wish to 
see ; the sun, shining bright and clear from 
a cloudless sky, warmed but did not heat 
the atniosphere, which, filled with the 
peculiar hazé of the season, softened the 
rugged outlines of the hills, the summits 
of which lay some eight or ten miles south, 
and some eight hundred feet above us, and 
made them appear to be much higher and 
more distant. A gentle breeze from the 
north, having traveled for miles over the 
waters of Lake Erie, had parted “with 
all dust and noxious vapors, and came 
cool, clear, and exhilarating, so that one 
could take deep inspirations for the pure 
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runaways, etc., that peaceably-disposed 
men would be compelled to abandon one 
of the most delightful and exhilarating 
modes of locomotion in existence by a gen- 
eral uprising of the public against its abuse. 
In explanation I would say that I am not 
one whose nest is well feathered, for I do not 
feel able to pay one cent more for a wheel 
than is absolutely necessary ;- yet I am wil- 
ling to pay what I have done for the best 
machine constructed, and cheerfully too, 
when I think of the prestige the extra 
number of dollars above its real value gives 
us. 

I have the pleasure of being acquainted 
with several young men, who, while living 
at home, have bought themselves good 


‘machines on salaries of twelve dollars a 


month. And what does this amount to? 
It means that these parties were able to lay 
by their earnings, not having questionable 
tastes to indulge that would consume double 
that amount; whereas others, working on 
the same or better wages, could never wean 
themselves from their extravagant or even 
vicious ways long enough to secure the 
desired amount. Here price, by a selection 
of the fittest, recruits the ranks of wheel- 
men from among our best types of man- 
hood. That the present price of bicycles 
hasedone much towards a favorable recep- 
tion of the wheel in America must be ad- 
mitted ; and not until we are so well estab- 
lished that the machine attracts little more 
comment upon the road than a horse and 
its rider will low prices advance our cause 
in the end. 


ee. A. #. 
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pleasure of breathing it, and find in every 


breath a stimulant which ‘‘ cheered but 
did not inebriate.’”’ To be alive and well 
on such a morning was much; but to be 
alive and well, and a wheelman, too, was 
more. On such a morning I stood at my 
gate dropping a little oil on the bearings of 
my bicycle, and debating with myself as to 
which route I should take. It was Sunday 
morning, and yet I did not feel that I was 
desecrating the Sabbath. I had a patient 
or two in the country who needed a visit, 
and, even without this, I should have felt 
that so far from doing wrong in riding out, 
I would have done wrong had I failed to 
avail myself of the good things spread 
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before me, like the ungrateful guests, who, 
upon being invited to the King’s marriage 
feast, ** began with one accord to make 
excuse.” 

A few moments’ thought decided me, 
and, mounting my silent steed, I was soon 
rolling swiftly along Fifth Street to the 
‘Old Railroad,” —so called because it 
was once graded for the Old New York 
& Erie Railroad, and abandoned _be- 
cause a better route was found. This ‘* Old 
Railroad” is now an _ excellent county 
road, leading southward and somewhat 
westward, and crossing the main road at a 
point known as Roberts Corners, aboutthree 
miles west of the village of Fredonia. 
This main road is probably the best piece 
of road in Western New York; at least, 
the eighty odd miles between Buffalo, 
N.Y., and Erie, Pa., are, at this season of 
the year, nearly equal to the roads in 
Central Park, New York. The point where 
I struck it was as nearly half way between 
Buffalo and Erie as possible, and, as I dis- 
mounted to refresh myself from a well 
whose large wooden pump stood invitingly 
by the road-side, i felt grateful that I was 
beyond the city limits, and out in the free- 
dom and freshness of the country. After 
a moment’s pause I was in the saddle once 


more, with my face towards the rising sun. 
I was in no hurry, having neither cause nor 
disposition for haste, and so I sped along 
in a gently contemplative frame of mind, 
and at a pace certainly not exceeding six 


miles per hour. So smooth, so steady, 
and so easy was my progress that I seemed 
to be moving almost by the mere act of 
volition, and I was able to take in the 
beauties of the ever-changing scene. The 
road on which I was riding winds along a 
gravelly ridge, which, at one time, long 
ages past, was, doubtless, the shore of Lake 
Erie, but which is now some three miles 
south of, and, on an average, about one 
hundred and fifty feet above, the ordinary 
high-water mark. On my left lay, stretched 
out like a parti-colored map, the three-mile- 
wide strip of well-tilled farming land, and 
beyond that the green-blue expanse of Lake 
Erie, calm and smooth at the horizon, 
where it seemed to meet and fade into the 
cloudless sky, but fretted into little whito- 
capped breakers where the shallows neared 
the shore. To my right the Arkwright 
hills rose somewhat abruptly, their sides 
covered with the growth of primeval for- 
ests, amid whose dense green an occasional 
fleck of flame color showed where the early 
frosts had touched a maple or sumach till 
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it glowed with such vividness that the 


. miracle of Horeb seemed to be repeated: 


‘¢ And, behold, the bush burned with fire, 
and the bush was not consumed.” 

Here and there large spaces had been 
cleared and cultivated to the very summits 
of the hills, and snowy farm-houses and 
bright red barns showed in strong contrast 
to the yellow of the stubble-fields or the 
denser green of the woods. Nearer at 
hand all was cultivation and apparent 
prosperity. At one moment the rapidly 
moving panorama presented a substantia’ 
farm-house, with a group of children at 
the door; then a capacious barn, bursting 
with its treasure of hay; now a pasture, 
with fat kine lazily chewing the cud; and 
then a corn-field, with the stalks gathered 
into sheaves and ranged in serried ranks, 
like skirmishers at the forefront of a battle ; 
and next, perhaps, a field in which the 
winter wheat was already showing above 
the soil like a tender-green carpet; now I 
reach a side road leading southward up 
the hills, and turn into it, for near this 
road lies a patient; it is fairly good, and I 
ride along into the shadows of a piece of 
woods. Suddenly the silence is broken by 
asharp Chee, chee, chee! and a comical 
little chipmunk, or ground squirrel, races 
along before me on the topmost rail of the 
fence and sits up on end on one of the 
posts, chattering away as if he resented 
this intrusion upon his domain. I reach 
a little rustic bridge over a tiny stream, 
and am attracted by a gleam of gold; dis- 
mounting, I see it proceeds from a. group 
of bur-marigolds (Bédius Chrysanthe-" 
motdes), sometimes, though wrongly, 
called the dwarf sunflower. Securing a 
few of the gaudy blooms for personal 
adornment, I remount and proceed upon 
my journey. The path gets steeper and 
steeper, but I manage to ride all the hills 
till I come to one newly turnpiked. This 
is at once too soft and too steep to be 
ridden without considerable exertion, and 
this is a lazy day with me; so I dismount 
and push my wheel up before me. At the 
top I stop a moment to rest, and am re- 
warded with a sight of a battle between a 
wasp and a spider, two things I detest; so 
I watch it with a curious interest, and with 
much of the same feeling with which Iago 
watched the quarrel between Cassio and 
Roderigo, when he exclaimed : — 


“ Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain.” 
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The fight is fierce and. somewhat pro- 
tracted ; but soon the wasp triumphs, and,. 
with a lucky stab, paralyzes the spider and 
bears him off to a living tomb, to become 
the food of the larva of the wasp. This 
little affair having been settled to the satis- 
faction of all concerned (with the possible 
exception of the spider), I mount once 
more and soon roll up to the patient’s door. 
I find him better and in consequent good- 
humor, and gladly accept the draught of 
rich, creamy milk, offered by his good 
wife. 

Cheered and refreshed, I resume my sad- 
dle and soon come to a cross road, on 
which I turn northward and take a long 
coast down the hill, and then, a few rods 
further, the railroad is crossed, and then I 
reach the main road once more at Sheri- 
den Centre. The country church stands in 
all its puritanical plainness of architecture 
on the corner, teams are hitched under the 
sheds, and around the doorways stands a 
group of young fellows whose interests, it 
is to be feared, are centred in some fair 
worshipper, rather than in the solemn ser- 
vices. A little further on I find another 
patient sitting at his door and drinking in 
the sunshine with .the eager thirst of one 
who has been confined to a sick-room for 
It seems to be a 


long and weary weeks. 
goo day for sick folks, and, having no 
further business, I ride on for pleasure. 
The village of Silver Creek lies but five 
miles beyond, and noon is but twenty-five 


minutes away. The road is so smooth and 
perfect that it fairly invites a little burst of 
speed, so away we go, my wheel and I, 
past farm and field, and country school- 
house, over little streams, and by banks 
purple with the wavy-leaved asters, now 
just missing a little snake that lies sunning 
itself in the wood, and now startling a red- 
headed woodpecker from his post on a dead 
tree, and sending him across the fields with 
his undulating flight and displaying his 
deep contrasts of inky blackness and snowy 
whiteness. Here is a country graveyard, 
its headstones all awry, and two small 
boys (probably truants from Sunday 
school), seated on the fence, imperilling 
their immortal souls with the unholy 
delights of mumble-te-peg. Absorbed in 
the contemplation of their possible future, 
I forget to mind my own way, and, con- 
sequently, run over a large stone, and 
receive therefrom a shock which nearly 
upsets me, and convinces me that there is 
something wrong about my saddle spring. 
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I get to thinking the matter over, and con- 
clude that the trouble is that its fixed point 
in front is just where it ought to have most 
play, all shocks coming from before, back- 
wards and upwards, and, consequently, the 
spring should be free to move downwards 
and forwards. 

Four miles and twenty minutes are gone, 
and I find myself at the foot of a steep and 
sandy hiil, which empties my saddle, as I 
am in no mood for hard work. I do not 
mount again till the summit is passed, and 
the pretty village of Silver Creek lies at 
my feet. 

Riding slowly through the quiet streets, 
filled with gayly-dressed girls and spruce 
young men returning from church or going 
to Sunday school, I dismount at the door 
of a fellow-disciple of Esculapius, who is 
alsoa brother wheelman. I find him at 
leisure (for this is terribly healthy weather), 
and keeping bachelor’s hall, as his wife 
has taken the baby to see grandpa. He 
makes me welcome and extends the hospi- 
talities of his home. 

A good wash and a substantial dinner 
are presented and taken and I begin to feel 
better, and then we sit down to discuss 
matters, medical and bicycular, over our 
cigars. Gray’s ‘Anatomy ” and Sturmey’s 
‘‘ Indispensable” are brought out and referreo 
to, and so the afternoon passes pleasantly 
away till the lengthening shadows remind 
us that it is time for me to start for home. 
The doctor debates briefly, and resolves to 
accompany me, and away we go, back over 
much the same route by which I came. 
But all is changed: the road which was 
almost deserted in the morning is alive 
with carriages; Jack and Jill are going up 
the hill (in a buggy) quite numerously ; 
and the noiseless progress of our steeds 
causes us to surprise some couples in very 
confidential attitudes; we smile, but say 
nothing (were we not young ourselves 
once?) and continue on our way. Our talk 
is chiefly upon matters bicycular, on the 
relative merits of light and heavy machines, 
straight and curved handle-bars, long and 
short cranks, etc., etc. The dusk begins 
to come down, the crows are winging their 
lumbering flight towards the woods, the 
tree-toads are singing in the trees and the 
frogs in the swamps, and, jus’ as the first 
star begins to twinkle in the heavens, we 
reach my door and dismount to go in to 
supper, with appetites sharpened by fresh 
air and exercise, and my October ramble 
is done. 


Geo. E. Blackham. 
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Ir is complained of the bicycle that it is 
selfish, unsociable, isolating in its ten- 
dency ; but the history of the sport fails to 
warrant this idea. From the very begin- 
ning of bicycling the votaries of the wheel 
have shown an irresistible disposition to 
get together, and a fraternal feeling, hardly 
seen outside of secret societies, has grown 
up between bicyclers. 

No sooner were there three or four 
wheelmen in a vicinity than aclub was 
formed, and early in the career of the 
bicycle ‘* meets” of wheelmen were held 
in England and the increased attendance 
at the annual meets of Hampton Court 
and Harrowgate has been the surest index 
to the extension of interest in bicycling. 
These meets gather annually from one 
thousand to even three thousand wheels in 
parade, — numbers almost incredible to the 
American. 

Just when tlie first bicycle wheel rolled 
upon the soil of America it is hard to say; 
but it was probably in the spring of 1877. 
although David Stanton, at that time the 
English champion, had given exhibi- 
tions in halls in 1876. The first meet 
worthy of the name in America, bringing 
together wheelmen from different parts of 
the country, was upon Walnut avenue, 
Boston, on the morning of Sept. 11, 
1879, for ‘* The Wheel around the Hub,” 
so graphically described in the October 
number of THe WHEELMAN, taken from 
Scribner's Magazine, of Feb., 1880. The 
forty men who made up that party have 
always been looked up to as pioneers in 
bicycling, and have held their heads a little 
higher because of their share in that 
memorable two days’ ride. 

That excursion, conceived, pla nned, and 
carried out most successfully, by Chas. E. 
Pratt, Esq., who also wrote its history, 
probably did more to give an impulse to 
bicycling in America than any event up to 
the present time. 

The next gathering of wheelmen was 
‘the great meet” at Newport, R.I., on 
May 31, 1880. 

The credit for this affair is due to the 
New York Bicycle Club; and its Captain, 
Chas. K. Munroe, and Mr. Kingman N. 
Putnam labored hard to make it the great 
success which it was. 

In spite of aheavy rain upon the pree 


ceding day, which kept many away, one 
hundred and fifty men rode their wheels, 
under command of Captain E. C. Hodges, 
of the Boston Bicycle Club, through the 
streets of Newport, and to the cliffs, where 
they were photographed. 

Crowds lined the streets, and great cu- 
riosity was manifested. 

Previous to the parade a meeting, called 
by C. E. Pratt, Esq., had been held in the 
skating-rink, and there was formed the 
League of American Wheelmen, of which 
Mr. Pratt was most fittingly elected Presi- 
dent. 

The formation of this League rendered 
annual national meets of bicyclers certain 
as long as the League exists. On May 30, 
1881, about 800 wheelmen met in Boston, 
and led by League Commander Chas. K. 
Munroe, paraded the streets of the Back 
Bay region, viewed by, it was estimated, 
twenty thousand spectators, who evinced 
their interest and enthusiasm by continuous 
applause. Familiar as the people of Boston 
were with the bicycle, this meet gave a 
decided impetus to its use in New England. 

For the third meet there came from the 
West a great demand that it be held in that 
section, and the League officers yielded to 
it, and voted in favor of Chicago. 

Newport, Boston, Chicago ! ‘*‘ Westward 
the Star of Empire takes its way,” and 
westward a large majority, no doubt, of 
the bicyclers of the United States would 
have had to take their way to attend the 
League meet at Chicago; but none the 
less glad were they to have the meet there, 
as a token of the national, or say confz- 
nental, character of the League, and 
westward many of them dd ‘take their 
way,” with their wheels, in the closing 
days of May, 1882. 

It would be pleasant to picture the high- 
ways and by-ways leading to Chicago as 
filled with sturdy wheelmen, pedaling their 
own frail craft toward the great city of the 
West; but, alas! truth must not be sacri- 
ficed to beauty. This is a great country, 
and its railroads are better than its wheel- 
roads, and from far and near the Pullman, 
or the Wagner, brought the men, while 
the wheels lay or leaned ignobly in the 
baggage-car. 

* Of course were this the ‘ snug little 
island,” which is the home of the bicycle, 
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its riders would scorn the cars, and, mount- 
ing their wheels, they would ride merrily 
to the place of meeting; but the mag- 
nificent distances of America are too much 
for the most enthusiastic and muscular 
wheelman, and so it was that the traveler 
by rail who was headed toward Chicago 
about this time was pretty likely to be 
attracted to a party of hearty, healthy- 
looking, young or middle-aged men, at- 
tired in a somewhat novel costume, and 
just in the degree in which he was *‘ up to 
the times” would our traveler instinc- 
tively murmur, ‘* Base Ball?”  ‘* Oscar 
Wilde?” or ‘* Bicycler?” 

But a little pricking up of the ears 
would soon prove to the inquiring listener 
that these young men were not esthetic, 
simply ; that their talk was not of bats or 
balls, — though it might be of ‘* ball-bear- 
ings.” of ‘‘runs,” and of ‘standing in 
the League.””—but mainly their talk is 
of wheels. 

At the tail-end of one of those great 
express trains, which go thundering almost 
constantly across the continent, was a 
Wagner sleeper, bearing the legend, 
‘* Private Car, Boston Bicycle Club. To 
the Chicago Meet.” And at the head of 
the same train a mysterious, closed bargage- 
car piqued curiosity, and glimpses into it 
disclosed a bewildering array of shining 
wheels, of all sizes and kinds. 

Leaving Boston on Saturday night, this 
largest and most distant party of wheel- 
men, comprising, in addition to members 
of the Boston Club, members of the Mas- 
sachusetts, Chelsea, Newton, and Provi- 
dence Clubs, rode swiftly westward, un- 
til Monday forenoon, amusing themselves 
as such parties never fail to do. THE 
WHEELMAN’s special artist was with these 
westward-whirled wheelmen, and of 
them, and his sketch-book bears evidence, 
** taken on the spot,” of the way in which 
these ‘* tourists” relieved the monotony 
of forty hours of railroading. We might 
present many very graphic views of this 
life ex route, but that the confidences of a 
private car must be respected ; and we pre- 
fer to picture these gentlemen as they ap- 
pear on wheels more familiar to them, 
and less so to the general public. 

From every direction came similar par- 
ties to Chicago on Monday, May 29; and, 
upon their arrival, members of the Chi- 
cago, Ariel, and Hermes Clubs welcomed 
them warmly at the depots, and piloted 
the wheels to the Exposition building, # 
which, less than a year ago, some of the 
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visitors had seen James A. Garfield nomi- 
nated for the high office he was fated to fill 
for so short a time. 

The wheels disposed of, the visitors were 
taken to the Grand Pacific, the largest and 
finest of Chicago’s many palatial hotels, 
which was to be the head-quarters of the’ 
League. <A most novel and brilliant scene 
it was, which for three days the patrons of 
the Grand Pacific enjoyed. 

The broad corridors and spacious office~ 
floors were thronged with gentlemen in 
short jackets and small clothes, all va- 
rieties of color being represented, — some- 
times zz ove uniform !— and almost every 
available space was occupied with the 
stacked wheels of the visitors, who soon 
found that it was much more conven- 
ient to keep them here than at the some- 
what distant Exposition building; while. 
many of them would have liked to ride 
them down the long halls to their very 
rooms, which seemed almost a_ block 
away from the elevator, and at no distant 
day the call boys of this hotel will no 
doubt be provided with bicycles upon 
each floor. 

The aristocratic denizens of the hotel 
made their way back and forth through 
the labryinth of wheels, and were about 
equally divided in their opinions, either 
voting them a nuisance, or a thing of 
beauty, as their tastes inclined; but as to 
the bicyclers themselves there was but 
one opinion, all agreeing, as one of the 
daily papers said the day after the meet, 
that *¢it cannot be denied that. bicyclers 
are a handsome set of men.” 

Whether, however, the outside public 
enjoyed this array of wheels, or not, the 
bicyclers did, most heartily. Such an as- 
sortment, big and little, of full-nickeled and 
half-nickeled, of partly painted or *‘all 
bright” wheels had never been seen in the 
West, and little knots of wheelmen hung 
about them, admiring, criticising, and some 
coveting them. The new * Experts” 
were critically examined by experts and 
by novices, and their beautiful lines, high 
finish, and thorough build, were univer- 
sally admired, even by the lovers of the 
‘‘early English,” or later English pro- 
ductions. 

Fair ‘‘ Harvards” leaned lovingly u 
against slender ‘‘Yales;” ‘+ Premiers’ 
consorted with plain ‘‘ Columbias;” 
‘* Shadows” locked arms with the sub- 
stantial ‘* Matchless ;” and ‘‘ Clubs,” ** Stan- 
leys,” ‘* Duplex Excelsiors, ” and ‘* Hum- 

bers,” were friendly neighbors. 
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Wherever a little larger crowd than 
usual was gathered about a wheel it was 
certain that some novelty in the way of 
saddle or spring, or other accessory, was 
to be found, and there never was a better 
opportunity for study» and comparison. 
Here were ‘‘ Burley” saddles, the hard 
‘* Long distance;” and the new ‘ Mil- 
waukee saddle,” as Rintelman’s was com- 
monly called, attracted great attention, 
its principle being commended, but its 
heavy build condemned. 

Woe to the inventor who adds a pound’s 
weight to the bicycle! The fate of his 
improvement is sealed. Zhe curiosity of 
the collection was a backbone with a 
spring over the little wheel, which al- 
lowed it to telescope up into itself when, 
passing over an obstacle, or while the 
rider is mounting. It seemed a bold ex- 
periment, but one which every bicycler 
would like to see tried, and wheelmen 
will await its further development with 
interest. Over this glittering mass of 
wheels hung from the chandeliers the pen- 
nants of the different clubs, adding greatly 
to the picturesque effect of the scene. 

In among the wheels Director Lamson, 
of Portland, Me., had a_ show-case, in 
which were displayed all varieties of the 
League badges, from the $75.00 diamond, 
to the $7.50 ruby, or even the $3.50 gar- 
net; and he was surrounded by an admir- 
ing and purchasing throng, very few 
Leaguemen leaving Chicago without the 
badge-pin. Many badges of the old de- 
sign were still worn in uniform. 

The first event on the programme was 
races at the Central Driving Park on the 
West Side, and at two o’clock the line was 
formed at the Exposition building with 
about 150 men, Commander Marsden at 
the head, to ride to the races, —a sort of 
grand dress-rehearsal for the morrow’s 
parade. 

‘*A bad beginning makes a good end- 
ing,” proved true at Chicago. The rains 
of the preceding week, continued up to 
Monday morning, had seemed to endanger 
the success cf the meet, and this first trial 
of Chicago roads proved a trial of skill, of 
nerve, and of temper, and endangered the 
limbs or lives of riders not familiar with 
the uncertainty of Chicago pavements. 

Nicholson is a fair surface for bicycles 
when tt ts all there; but the absence of 
some of the wooden blocks at frequent in- 
tervals, leaving holes reaching down to 
Chicago’s original mud, is rather astonish- 
ing to the unsuspecting man whose wheel 
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suddenly drops into one of these vacant 
laces. 
The artist has happily sketched some of 
the first unhappy victims of misplaced con- 
fidence in Chicago streets. Others profited 


by their misfortunes, and soon became artful 
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dodgers ; but a constant dodging wears a 
soul away, and a greasy slime and fre- 
quent pools of muddy water, the residuum 
of recent rains, rather hastens the demoral- 
ization. 

Frequent, and frantic attempts to avoid 
these holes became monotonous, and many 
a timid wheelman promised himself during 
this ride that he would not take part in the 
parade next day ; but better roads appeared, 
Garfield Park was reached at last, and 
through its beautiful drives the encouraged 
riders sped rapidly on to the adjoining race 
course, already crowded with spectators. 

Those whose appetites kept them later 
at table had even’ worse luck, fincing some 
impassable streets, and several rode quite 
a distance between the rails of the C., B. & 
Q. R.R., famous — in advertisements — for 
its smooth road-bed. 

The races proved, in spite of the well- 
meant efforts of Capt. Miller, of the Chicago 
Club, and his men, rather uninteresting. A 
full mile track, heavy and rough, is no 
place for a bicycle race. , The contestants 
should pass the grand stand two or four 
times in each mile to keep up the interest. 

No eastern men entered, much to the 
disappointment or disgust of the specta- 
tors. There were several races upon the 
programme, but the track was in such poor 
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conditior that all were not run. The two- 
mile race was won by A. W. Friese, of 
Milwaukee, in 8.55; J. J. McKeon, of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, his only contestant, coming in 
14 seconds later. 

The one-mile race drew out four starters, 

. J. C. Spruance and J. B. Lyon, of the 
Ariel Club, of Chicago ; Arthur Young, of 
St. Louis, and Chas. S. Barnard, of Niles, 
Mich. This gave a little opportunity for 
the rivalry between Chicago and St. Louis 
to manifest itself, and the St. Louis man 
won two heats in 4.10} and 4.023, much to 
the chagrin of the Chicago crowd. 

The quarter-mile dash, in two heats, was 
well contested by Clarence E. Jenkins and 
O. W. Thomas, of Louisville ; 3 G. Hitch- 
cock, of Omaha; A. W. Cormerall, of New 
Orleans ; Fred Donine, of Niles, Mich., A. 
G. Francis and Arthur Young, of St. Louis ; 
Arthur Mesher, of the Arie] Club, and H. 
L. Snow, of Detroit. Clarence E. Jenkins 
won both heats, the first in 46} and the 
second in 46}. 

A hurdle race, for which Capt. Miller, of 
the Chicago Club, had offered a prize, se- 
cured no entries, — racing enthusiasm not 
appearing to be great. 

The slow race was, however, one of the 


best thus far seen in America, and almost 
reconciled those who saw it to this usually 
uninteresting race. 

Mr. Edward Brown, of the Chicago Club, 
rode from start to finish in a marvelously 
steady, confident way, that was a revelation 


to most of those present. There was no 
wriggling, not a symptom of a stop, or a 
push, but a brave, constant movement for- 
ward at a snail’s pace. Mr. Angus S. Hib- 
bard, of the Milwaukee Club, did nobly 
toward repressing his pushing spirit, but 
lacked the steadiness of the Chicago man, 
who won the race of too yards in 3m. 16s. 

The Milwaukee Bicycle Club gave an 
exhibition drill, under command of Capt. 
A. A. Hathaway, who must certainly be 
set down as the most graceful bicycle rider 
who has ever appeared at a League meet. 
It is, indeed, ‘‘ the poetry of motion’ > as he 
does it, and his command are worthy of 
him. 

The evolutions were finely performed, 
and called out the heartiest applause of any 
event of the day. 

There were loud calls for the Boston 
Cluband for the Cincinnatis, and great dis- 
appointment was manifested that no others 
appeared. 

The wheelmen, many of whom had never 
visited Chicago before, and wished to see 
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as much as possible during their limited 
stay, had been riding back to the city in 
squads all through the afternoon, leaving 
but a small detachment to return in form. 

Meantime the faithful officers of the 
League had been in earnest consultation, 
in Parlor 4 of the Grand Pacific, over the 
revised rules to be submitted to the Con- 
vention ; and, sacrificing their own pleasure 
for the good of the League, accomplished 
much in preparing the work for their suc- 
cessors. 

The evening found the parquette and 
many of the boxes of Haverly’s new 
Theatre occupied by the wheelmen in 
uniform ; and, judging by their applause, 
they were quick to catch the good jokes, 
and enjoyed the revival of negro min- 
strelsy. Marching back to the hotel in 
a body, they rapidly separated to their 
rooms, and at midnight all was quiet, and 
hardly a man in knee-breeches was to be 
seen. If there was any canvassing of or 
for candidates for offices in the League, it 
was very quietly done, and no names were 
publicly proclaimed. Everybody seemed 
willing that somebody else should name a 
candidate. The West made no claims, and 
the East was not pushing. 

The morning of Tuesday, May 30, was 
a perfect one for the purposes of the meet. 
All nature smiled, as much as nature caz 
smile through the smoke of Chicago. The 
sky was as clear as it can be there, and the 
temperature was exactly right. A gentle 
breeze was blowing, which might have 
made it a little harder pulling going out, 
but was behind on the return to help, 
when, if at all, fatigue was felt. Every 
wheelman appeared with a smiling face, 
and uniforms had been brushed up for the 
occasion. <A little party of them, stepping 
out to see what the day promised, were 
charged upon by a quartet of eager hack- 
men, shouting, ‘‘ Have a carriage, gentle- 
men?” ‘* Right this way, sirs!” but before 
they could reply, a wise ‘*‘ old whip,” 
who had not left his box, drawled out, 
‘*O boys, ’taint no use a-goin’ for them 
fellers!' Haint they all got wheel-barrers 
of their own?” 

Credit should be given to all classes in 
Chicago for their general courtesy to the 
visitors. There were exceptions, of course. 
The drivers who felt that a bicycle had 
no right in the street were occasionally 
met; ‘the small boy was surely there, and 
the same stale old jokes were fired at the 

calves of the ’cyclers ; but, upon the whole, 
there was no cause for complaint. 
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The wheelmen could not but see that in 
so big and dusy a city as Chicago the meet 
counted for but very little with the masses, 
and it was evident that many knew nothing 
of it, even though thousands gathered to 
witness the novel spectacle. Other thou- 
sands hardly knew that there was a parade. 
Decoration Day is not observed as a _holi- 
day in Chicago, and business went on in 
its usual feverish way, regardless of the 
memory of the gallant dead, or of the 
spectacle presented by the gallant men 
who paraded the broad streets on shining 
wheels. 

One by one the wheels rolled out of the 
halls of the Grand Pacific, the last pennant 
was taken out to flutter in the air, and the 
great hotel resumed its, usual every-day 
appearance. Alongthe Lake Park, facing 
Michigan avenue, the procession formed 
with the inevitable delays,the rushing about 
of aids, straggling riders searching for their 
clubs, etc., but with much more than 
military promptness. Commander Mars- 
den marshalled his hosts, the bugle-call 
was given; and, following his lead, the old 
Boston Club, which had spiritedly resented 
a proposal to have the Chicago Club act as 
an escort, and lead the way, proud of their 
seniority in formation and in joining the 


League, mounted at the right of the line, 
and rode down past the other clubs. 
Alas for the men who ‘‘ never ride on 


sidewalks”! ‘The grand parade started 
upon its route on the sidewalk, the street 
just there being ‘‘ out of condition.” There 
was no help for it, and it was done 
‘Sunder the protection of the police.” A 
half-mile of sidewalk, and the line was 
well launched on broad Michigan avenue, 
magnificently paved (a different kind in 
each block), but good and favorable to 
the wheelmen, who moved steadily and 
well straight south for six miles. Novel- 
ties in bicycle parades were the large band- 
wagon drawn by eight horses, at the head 
of the procession, and a squad of thirty 
mounted police, who kept the streets free 
from curb to curb. 

These one of the Chicago papers called 
‘the only two funny parts of the show ;” 
but they proved a decided addition. Here- 
tofore bicycle parades have been so quiet 
and solemn that they failed to excite any 
exhilaration in the riders, or any excite- 
ment among the spectators, while many 
have missed seeing the unheralded proces- 
sion until it was nearly past. 

The band waked up the people and en- 
livened the riders. It played almost con- 
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stantly, and was so much enjoyed that 
probably no great bicycle parade will here- 
after be attempted without it. Next to the 
band-wagon came Commander S. A. 
Marsden, of New Haven, Conn., and his 
staff: Fred T. Sholes, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Dr. A. G. Coleman, of Canandaigua, 
N.Y.; Alfred Ely, Jr., of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Angus S. Hibbard, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Fred Aldrich, of Chicago; Geo. H. 
Day, of Hartford, Conn., and Fred W. 
Hinman, of New Haven, Conn. 

Then came the first division, in com- 
mand of John M. Fairfield, of Chicago, 
the clubs being placed in the order in 
which they joined the League. 

The second division was led by K. N. 
Putnam, of New York, and the unattached 
were under command of Wm. V. Gilman, 
of Nashua, N.H. 

Com. Marsden was an ideal leader, and, 
with his aids, rode gracefully and confi- 
dently ; and, without intending to disparage 
former parades, it is safe to say that none 
has been so steadily ridden as this one. 
How much of this should be credited to 
the Commander’s good judgment, or to 
the steadying effect of the band-wagon, or 
to the wide, perfectly level, and smooth 
streets, it is impossible to say. Each year 
finds wheelmen better skilled in the man- 
agement of their wheels, no doubt ; but the 
sudden slacking up of the advance, so that 
every rider found it necessary to practise 
the (a/most) stand-still feat, and wheels 
lapped each other, and nervous riders 
hastily dismounted, was not experienced 
here, and that other evil succeeding it, 
when the rear struggles bravely to keep in 
sight of the flying head, was unknown. 

Like all bicycle parades, the pace seemed 
rather slow for comfort, grace, or effect. 
Comment from the sidewalk by some 
grumbling looker-on, ‘‘ Humph! is ¢hat 
as fast as they can. go?” or words to that 
effect, was occasionally heard, but the 
driver of the band-wagon and the mounted 
police found that their utmost exertions 
were required to keep out of the way of 
the pushing young fellows behind. ‘I 
hope you fellows are not as tired as we 
are,” said one of the latter to the writer, 
beside whom he happened to be riding on 
the return, and in answer to praises for 
their success in keeping the streets clear, 
he said, ‘* Ah, yes; but there’s several of us 
as wont be able to sit down for a week 
after this.” 

Among the noticeable clubs were, first, 
the Bostons, who added a pleasing effect 
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by carrying, strapped to the handle of each 
machine, two nickeled sleigh-bells, and they 
jingled merrily over the route. 

The mature, staid men of the Massachu- 
setts Club immediately behind, ‘* neat but 
not gaudy,” in their uniforms of dark blue 
‘*from top to toe,” looked and rode like 
the veteran road-riders they are. 

The New Havens, resplendent in gold 
braid, a sort of semi-military uniform, 
missed their gallant captain, but felt the 
honor of having him at the head of the 
line. Far-off Chelsea, Mass., sent a /éve 
delegation, including a bicycling editor of 
world-wide fame. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Louisville, and Detroit clubs appeared 
well; but the Cincinnatis ‘‘ took the cake” ! 

Sixteen men, in uniforms of olive-green 
velvet, with helmets made of thé same, and 
black silk stockings, every man superbly 
mounted upon a full-nickeled Expert. 
were ‘* the observed of all observers,” and 
marked a great advance in elegance of 
uniforms. 

The Champion City Club (which city is 
Springfield, Ohio) very nearly equalled 
them in a similar uniform. 

At this distance from the Queen City it 
may be safe to suggest that the Cincinnatis 
had the finer uniforms, but that the Cham- 
pion City Club were the handsomest men! 
Certainly, a finer-looking set of men are 
seldom seen together. 

The Cleveland Club was noticeable, too, 
for its neat uniforms, and for its fine riding 
no less ; and the Buckeye Club,of Columbus, 
Ohio, was well represented. 
though scattered through the line, gave 
Ohio the honors, and marked it as the com- 
ing bicycle state of the West. 

The Milwaukee Club had a continuous 
ovation, won by their graceful riding and 
bearing. Composed mostly of young men, 
this club has, in numbers, activity, and 
enthusiasm, been one of the leading clubs 
in the country. 

The Chicago clubs, proud of the visit of 
the League to their city, turned out in full 
force, and rode as men upon their native 
heath. 

The original Chicagos, comprising some 
of Chicago’s best-known citizens, in their 
neat uniforms of cool gray, rode particularly 
well, executing many evolutions with con- 
fidence and precision. 

The Ariels, in striking uniforms of drab 
corduroy, over black and red striped shirts, 
with black hose, and the Hermes, a club 
of quite young men, in a similar uniform, 
made a strong team for Chicago. 


These clubs, - 
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St. Louis made a good show, with four- 
teen men, and Oshkosh, Wis., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., Keokuk, la, and Elgin, IIl., 
clubs furnished their quota of well-uni- 
formed men. 

From the far East, the clubs of Port- 
land, Me., Portsmouth, N.H., and Provi- 
dence, R.I., were well represented in line 
in addition to those before mentioned. 

New York city was represented only by 
the popular and hard-worked Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the League, who, though 
‘¢a host in himself,” was hardly as large a 
delegation as was hoped for from the 
metropolis. 

It is only fair to mention, however, that 
‘* Kol Kron” was present; but as he holds 
aloof from the League, as far as actual 
membership goes, giving it, to be sure, 


KOL KRON, 


most valuable suggestions, and the encour- 
agement of his somewhat picturesque pres- 
ence at the yearly meets, he fails to be a 
New York representative of the League. 
The Empire State had several well-known 
wheelmen in line, but no club in force. 

The ‘* unattached ” brought up the rear, 
the proportion of these being less than 
ever before, showing that clubs still attract 
all riders in places where sufficient numbers 
can be found to form them. 

As the long line moved on, considerable 
enthusiasm was manifested by the crowds 
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in the streets, and all along the route 
hearty applause and waving handkerchiefs 
greeted the favorite clubs. The long flights 
of steps leading up to the fine residences 
of Michigan avenue were covered with 
parties of gayly-dressed ladies, welcoming 
the manly riders with admiring gaze and 
expressions of delight. 

The roads were superb, particularly 
after the Park was entered. _ Probably 
many of the riders had never ridden 
upon so fine a surface before, and it 
was difficult to restrain them from dash- 
ing past band and police for an im- 
promptu race. At Fifty-first street, the 
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presenting a scene that those who witnessed 
will not be likely soon to forget, and of 
which the pen and pencil can give but a 
faint suggestion. 

Up the winding road, through green 
lawns and beautiful banks of flowers, to the 
Drexel fountain, the procession came at 
quite a rapid pace. 

Invigorated by the rest and the fine air, 
the wheelmen were in the best of spirits ; 
the band played its liveliest airs ; the wheels, 
glistening in the bright sunshine, rolled 
noiselessly over the smooth roadway, and, 
doubling upon itself through the serpen- 
tine paths, the silvery line moved in those 
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COUNTERMARCHING ON PARADE. 


bugles sounded the first dismount, about 
six miles having been covered in good form. 
Wheels were stacked and a fine lunch, 
furnished by the Chicago clubs, was heartily 
enjoyed, washed down with several barrels 
of the best lemonade that ever passed a 
bicycler’s lips. 

A half-hour’s rest and social intercourse, 
and the bugles sounded the assembly, the 
refreshed riders resumed their places, bear- 
ings were oiled, and through the lovely 
roads of the Park the long, graceful line 
started upon its return. 


And here, in front of the South Park’ 


Hotel, came the review and countermarch, 


easy curves which best exhibit the graceful 
movement of the bicycle. 

As the clubs passed each other they ex- 
changed hearty cheers, and with bells ring- 
ing, pennants fluttering, whistles blowing, 
and bugles sounding the different club-calls, 
they wound in and out, the enthusiasm 
spreading to the spectators, who joined in 
the cheering as the pageant swept past. 

A more inspiring scene it would be 
hard to imagine. 

The homeward route was more varied 
than that going out, and took the visitors 
through other of Chicago’s finest avenues, 
past its most palatial residences, finishing 
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up by a run through the winding paths of 
Lakeside Park and the dismount at the 
Exposition building. 

Fifteen miles the cyclometers registered, 
all of which was ridden in good form ; and 
it must be set down as the most successful 
parade of bicyclers, all things considered, 
that has ever taken place in America. 
Wheels were taken and checks given at the 
building, and the wheelmen disposed them- 
selves as gracefully as possible upon the 
grand stand of the base-ball grounds and 
were photographed, the artist running a 
race with the fast gathering clouds and 
beating by one lap, for it was only by a 
lively foot-race that the Grand Pacific was 
reached before the water came pouring 
down. . 

The Chicago men had kept their word, 
and everything was favorable, even to the 
weather, which had been stormy up to the 
day before the meet, and immediately upon 
the conclusion of the parade it relapsed 
into a state of chronic rain. For a fort- 


night there was not another two days that 
would have permitted a parade at all. 

The exhibition of Marine Bicycles on the 
lake, and plans for a run to the north side 
parks the next day, were necessarily aban- 


doned. 

Comparing this with former meets, 
the great improvement in uniforms, as in 
riding, was most marked. Even the ‘ un- 
attached” rode well, under Treasurer (to 
be) Gilman’s able leadership, and there 
was scarcely an involuntary dismount dur- 
ing the whole ride, and no fall or accident 
of any-kind. 

In style’ of uniform the advance from 
year to year has been remarkable. It is 
safe to say that the best-uniformed club in 
the parade at Newport would hardly sur- 
pass the least tasteful or most ordinarily 
uniformed at Chicago. From the really 
startlingly elegant uniforms of the Cincin- 
natis and Champion Citys, to the cheapest 
and most common here, nearly all were 
in good taste, and well fitted to the 
purpose —as well as to the men. Those 
fearful combinations of inharmonious colors 
upon one human body, which made the 
bicycle uniforms of the early days of the 
sport, were hardly seen at all. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine what the future has in store 
for improved bicycle uniforms; but if we 
may judge the future by the past, coming 
years will make the uniforms of to-day 
seem very plain. 

The great need now is for a well-under- 
stood system of drill, so that wheelmen on 
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parade may change their order without 
confusion. Occasional changes from twos 
to fours, sixes, or eights, or to platoons, 
will make a parade much more striking 
and interesting to riders and spectators. 

The order had been given that the clubs 
should ride by twos only. This must have 
been called out by the experience of past 
parades in the comparatively narrow streets 
of Boston; but for the wide streets of Chi- 
cago it made the procession almost ‘‘ too 
thin,” and a much better effect would have 
been produced by riding up the broad ave- 
nue in fours. 

In numbers the meet was, it must be 
confessed, a great disappointment. Opin- 
ions as to the number who would be pres- 
ent had varied from six hundred to a thou- 
sand, and almost everybody.thought that it 
would equal the Boston meet of eight hun- 
dred wheels; but only about four hundred 
appeared in line, and the League must wait 
another year to see a thousand wheelmen 
in procession. Eastern men were indignant, 
and western men were mortified at this 
small attendance; but it must be remem- 
bered that cities and towns in the west are 
separated by greater distances than in the 
east; that railroad fares are much higher, 
and that people are, as a rule, less able to 
pay them. 

Western men are busy men, with money 
to make, and that leisure class who are 
masters of their own time and fortune, to 
which so many of the bicyclers of the east 
belong, is small in the west. 

As at all meets, the observers were 
greatly surprised to find how large a pro- 
portion of the riders were mature men, to 
whom the games of boyhood have no charm, 
but who are none the less enthusiastically 
devoted to this latest form of recreation. 

The annual convention of the League, 
which must be but briefly reported 
here, was to have taken place in the Ap- 
pellate Court Room (in the Grand Pacific 
building), at two o’clock; but it was 
nearly four o’clock before lunch was fin- 
ished, and Vice-President Fairfield suc- 
ceeded in getting a quorum together, and 
the large room was soon filled with inter- 
ested members. 

Hard-worked Corresponding Secretary 
Putnam was obliged to appear as the rep- 
resentative of the Recording Secretary, 
the resigned President, the Treasurer, and 
for two or three committees, as well as zz 
propria persond. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 
four hundred and ten votes, as_repre- 
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sented by delegates and thirty-three individ- 
ual voters. Fred. T. Sholes, of Cleve- 
land, was appointed Recording Secretary 
pro tempore. ‘The revised constitution and 
rules were considered in detail, and were 
adopted with scarcely any amendments, 
the system of election of the State offi- 
cers, by the members in each State, being 
favorably received. The ‘* Lamson Badge” 
was adopted; the action of the Board of 
Officers in joining with the National Asso- 
ciation of Amateur Athletes in giving 
championship races was indorsed, and 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
year was then begun. Here the usual 


course of League meetings was 
disturbed by a ripple of excitement, which 
nearly developed into a storm, but was 


placid 


not the frightful gale which some accounts 
have indicated. It was discovered that 
the Crescent Club, of Boston, through a 
mistaken idea of the League rules, had 
given certain members of the Boston Club 
permission to act as delegates for the for- 
mer club. There certainly was room for 
misunderstanding as to the intent of the 
tule; but the meeting showed unmis- 
takably that it agreed with all previous 
understanding of it, that a club could send 
only its ow# members as delegates. 

It appeared to some members that an 
attempt had been made to cast these forty 
votes without the knowledge of the con- 
vention, and -indignation was expressed, 
and considerable feeling was excited. 
At a critical moment in the controversy 
Vice-President Fairfield adroitly suggested 
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a recess, for the banquet, and the conven- 
tion adjourned to 10.30 P.M. 

The banquet, spread in the main din- 
ing-hall of the Grand Pacific, was a fit- 
ting ending of a day of pleasure and good 
fellow ship. 

Vice-President Fairfield presided with 
grace and dignity. Over two hundred 
wheelmen were present; and among 
other distinguished guests were His Honor 
Mayor Carter Harrison, of Chicago; E. E. 
Wood, Esq., one of the Park Commission- 
ers; Rev. Arthur Edwards, editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, him- 
self an enthusiastic wheelman, and others. 

After bicycle justice had been done to 
the spread, Mr. Fairfield called up Mayor 
Harrison, who surprised and delighted his 
hearers by his enthusiasm for their favor- 
ite steed, although he acknowledged him- 
self an ardent horseman. Some extracts 
from his speech are well worth quoting. 
Opening with the words, ‘*I wish that I 
was a bicyclist,” he said, ‘‘ Next to a 
ship in full sail, or a locomotive in full 
motion, the bicycle is now one of the finest 
sights to be seen.” Humorously describing 
the appearance of a man ‘‘a-wheel,” he 
prophesied that the Lyell of centuries 
hence would unearth the fossil remains of 
a bicyclist of the present day, and would 
be puzzled to know just where the machine ° 
ended and the man begun. He most em- 
phatically asserted the rights of bicycles 
to every place where any pleasure-carriage 
could go. The spirited speech called out 
great applause, and the company drank to 
his health, and gave him three hearty 
cheers. Brief speeches were made by 
Commander S. A. Marsden, of Hartford, 
Conn., who had so successfully led the 
parade; Cor. Sec. K. N. Putnam, of New 
York; A. S. Parsons, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; E. C. Hodges, of Boston; J. O. 
Monroe of Buffalo, N.Y.; Wm. H. Mil- 
ler, of Columbus, O.; Capt. T. S. Miller, 
of Chicago; Dr. A. G. Coleman, of Can- 
andaigua, N. Y., one of the gray-haired 
‘veterans’? and a very popular wheel- 
man, and Mr. Bennett, of the Cincin- 
nati Club. President Fairfield, with char- 
acteristic modesty, adopted the plan of 
inviting up those called for by the crowd 
rather than that of making his own selec- 
tions. 

Loud calls were made for President 
Bates, and great disappointment was felt 
that he had been obliged to leave. Per- 
sistent demands failed to find Colonel Pope, 
‘** Kol Kron,” Dr. Edwards, Director Ely, 
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a representative of the ‘*‘ Champion Citys,” 
and others. 

The speeches were interspersed with 
music by a band, and the singing by the 
Milwaukee Club of some of Sec. Angus 
S. Hibbard’s capital bicycle songs, set to 
popular airs, Mr. Hibbard himself leading. 
These songs were the features ef the even- 
ing, and drove those present nearly wild 
with delight. 

Every bicycle club should have its glee 
club, and should obtain copies of Mr. Hib- 
bard’s songs for its use. 

After a most enjoyable evening the 
Leaguemen marched merrily back to their 
duties in the court-room. It was impossi- 
blé to quarrel after that fraternal gathering 
about the festive board. Through Mr. 
Weston, as spokesman, the disputed dele- 
gates gracefully yielded to the manifest 
sentiment of the meeting, and disclaimed 
any intention of opposing it further, and 
the election proceeded with the following 
result : — 


Total number of votes . 

Necessary toa choice . . 
Wm. H. Miller, of Cisteesthen: O. 207 
Edward C. Hodges, of Boston 156 


And Mr. Miller (President of the Buckeye 
Bycicle Club) was declared elected. 
Hearty cheers were given for President 
Miller, who responded in a modest. pleas- 
ant speech. 

The Vice-President then withdrew as a 
candidate for reélection, —the nominating 
committee having reported his name for 
the office, — and nominated A. S. Parsons, 
who was, on a motion, elected by the Sec- 
retary casting the ballot as the vote: of 
the convention, and the rest of the officers 
were elected in the same way. 

J. S. Dean, of Boston, nominated for 
Recording Secretary, declining to be con- 
sidered a candidate, Mr. Hibbard’s name 
was received with enthusiasm. 

Dillwyn Wistar, Esq., who has so ably 
filled the office of Treasurer for a year and 
a half, — generously refusing to take the 
compensation voted to the office, although 
the duties have been arduous and trying,— 
declined a reélection, and was given a vote 
of thanks. 

The following is the full board of officers 
as elected : — 
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President. —W.H. MILLER, Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice-President. — A. S. Parsons, Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretary. —K..N. PUTNAM, 54 
Wall Street, N.Y. 
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Recording Secretary.— A. S. H1iBBARD, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Treasurer. — Wn. V. GILMAN, Nashua, N.H. 


DIRECTORS BY STATES. 


California. —George H. Strong, G. L. Cun- 
ningham, San Francisco. 

Connecticut. — T. B. Beach, Hartford; Dr. T. 
S. Rust, Meriden. ~* 

District of Columbia. 
Hansman, Washington. 

Illinois. —J. M. Fairfield, 
Rouse, Peoria. 

Indiana. — Harry 
O. Perrin, Lafayette. 

Iowa. — D. R. Craig, Keokuk. 

Kentucky. —H. Beddo, Louisville; 
Macklin, Frankfort. 

Maine. — C. H. Lamson, Portland; 
well, Deering. 

Maritime Provinces. — Clarence H. Dimock, 
Windsor, N.S. 

Maryland.— Albert Trego, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. — Fred. S. 
E. C. Hodges, Boston. 

Michigan. — Frank H. Escott, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota. — Charles N. Chadbourne, Roch- 
ester; C. H. Porter, Winona. 

Missouri.—F. M. Gifford, Edina; 
Garvey, St. Louis. 

New Hampshire. —C. A. 
mouth: E. M. Gilman, Nashua. 

New Jersey. —L. H. Johnson, Orange; C. J. 
Wood, Hackensack. 

New York. — W. 
Monroe, Buffalo. 

Ontario. } - McMichael, Brantford. 

Ohio. —Fred. T. Sholes, Cleveland; 
Kitchell, Cincinnati. 

Pennsylvania. — Charles Beltz, Pittsburg; W. 
E. Montelius, Philadelphia. 

Quebec. —H. S. Tibbs, 
Campbell, Quebec. 

Rhode Island. — Chas. T. Howard, 
penter, Providence. 

Vermont. — A. W. Childs, Brattleboro’; Geo. 
E. Styles, Burlington. 

Wisconsin. — A. A. 
Milwaukee. 

England.— Henry Sturmey, 
nest R. Shipton, Salisbury. 


P. T. Dodge, Max 
Chicago; H. G. 


Bates, Indianapolis; John 


C.. WW. 
F. H. El- 


Clymer Whyte, 


Pratt, Worcester ; 


Richard 
Hazlett, Ports- 


F. Gullen, Brooklyn; J. O. 


J. G. 


Montreal; W. N. 
A. G. Car- 
A: ae. 


Hathaway, Jones, 


Er- — 


Coventry ; 


A discussion as to the expediency of a 
consolidation or combination with the 
Bicycle Touring Club, of England, took 
place, it being the sense of the meeting that. 
while the most friendly relations should ex- 
ist between the two organizations, it was 
better that they continue as separate bodies. 

Mr. W. B. Everett, of the Boston Club, 
in a very neat speech, moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. John M. Fairchild for his 
labors to make the meet the success it was, 
and the demonstrative response showed 
that those present appreciated how much 
was due to’ his well-directed efforts. 

The level-headedness —if the term may 
be used—of the Chicago bicyclers was 
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admirably shown by their action in putting 
the entire charge of the preparations for 
the meet in the hands of one person, rather 
than dividing them among committees. 
Possibly had a man of lessexecutive ability 
been selected for the task it might not have 
proved so successful a plan, but nota hitch 
or a break occurred in any detail. 

Mr. Fairfield acknowledged the vote in 
an exceedingly happy speech, vainly try- 
ing to depreciate his own part in the labor, 
acknowledging the codperation of the Mil- 
waukee and Cincinnati clubs with the 
Chicago clubs, and thanking the men of 
the East for their attendance. 

A few minor matters were then passed 
upon, and soon after midnight the meeting 
dissolved. 

The tired wheelmen sought their beds. 
and the third gathering of the bicyclers of 
America was practically over. 

The following morning was rainy, and 
those who had remained appeared in ordi- 
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nary dress, and would hardly have known 
each other but for the League badges, so 
great was the change in appearance. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the fa- 
vorable influence of these great meets of 
bicyclers upon the public. If the League 
did nothing but to get together each year 
some hundreds of wheelmen in parade and 
consultation, it would be well worth to 
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every wheelman in the country the slight 
cost of g¢nembership. 

Those who never leave tneir own vicinity 
may question the usefulness of the organi- 
zation, failing to see its advantages to them ; 
but certainly no one who attends a League 
meet can doubt its value or influence. 

The prass of Chicagg gave great promi- 
nence to the reports of the meet and meet- 
ing, and the Associated Press reports, sent 
by telegraph to all parts of the country, 
were as good as could be asked. 

The Zimes started out with a savage, 
almost indecent, attack upon the amuse- 
ment, but was more just and respectful 
after the first day. Its famous alliterative 
head-lines were not lacking: ‘* sthetic 
Athletes ;” *¢ The Bounding Bicycle-Riders 
of America ;” ** Bipeds and Bicycles,” are 
a few specimens. 

The Z7rzbune’s reports were full and ap- 
preciative. The new Herald perhaps ex- 
celled all other papers in its detailed ac- 
counts, and was quite enthusiastic, and the 
Lnter-Ocean, Fournal, and other papers, 
gave considerable space to the affair. 

The people of Chicago and of the vast 
territory which gathers its information as to 
the events of the day from the papers of 
that city —and they are the greatest news- 
paper readers in the world — cannot but 
have a much more exalted idea of bicycling 
than ever before. 

Numbers of eastern young men have 
acquired that interest in the great city of 
the West which only a personal visit can 
give, and pleasant acquaintances have been 
made among the most active and enthusi- 
astic men of both sections, which cannot 
but bind the East and the West more 
closely together. 

These are only some of the minor ad- 
vantages of the League and its meetings. 

A fresh impulse has been given to bi- 
cycling, local prejudices have been less- 
ened, and a national fraternal spirit has 
been developed, which no event managed 
by local clubs could have produced. 

The League must live if only to continue 
these annual gatherings of the wheelmen 
of America. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE BICYCLE UPON OUR HIGHWAY LAWS. 


As the bicycle and tricycle begome more 
common vehicles in cities, their riders will 
form the nucleus of a party which will in- 
sist more and more effectively upon laying 
the best and smoothest pavements. If it 
were now proposed in Washington, D.C., 
to abandon the admirable system of asphalt 
pavements now in use there, and return to 
the use of stone, wooden blocks, or any 
other less smooth and comfortable style of 
pavement, the bicycle and tricycle riders 
of that city would, without exception, be 
found solidly and determinedly opposed to 
such change, and actively exerting every 
particle of their strength, by vote, voice, 
pen, and business and political influence, 
against such change. The political or 
municipal party which should propose any 
such return to inferior forms of pavement, 
no matter upon what pretext, whether upon 
the pretence of economy and decreased 
taxation, or for any other alleged reason, 
would certainly not only lose the votes, but 
incur the active opposition of every bicycler 
and tricycler in the city and its vicinity for 
every office having any bearing upon the 
pavement question. This is so obvious to 
all wheelmen that it hardly needs to be 
stated except for the information of those 
who are not wheelmen, and whd do not 
, know or appreciate the opinions and the 
growing political influence of the wheel- 
men. 

I cite this as a conspicuous instance, 
illustrative of the influence upon this sub- 
ject of the bicycle everywhere. Its riders 
demand and will have, just as soon as they 
increase sufficiently to make their numbers 
felt in public affairs, the best roads in the 
country, and the best pavements in cities. 
By best, all bicyclers mean those with the 
smoothest and cleanest surfaces, and the 
most durable. A bicycler abominates a 
roadway which is only smooth while new, 
but soon gets out of repair, or has to be 
replaced every few years, next to a roadway 
which is rough from the beginning. Bicy- 
clers demand, and will have, as soon as 
they obtain power, smooth roads, hard and 
durable roads, and roads kept at all times 
clean and in thorough repair. All bicy- 
clers believe that the cost of first-class 
roads and pavements is the wisest and 
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most absolutely necessary expenditure of 
public money. They are as set in their 
opinion that they must and will have first- 
class highways, at any necessary expense, 
as are intelligent voters that we must and 
will have good public schools, no matter 
what they cost. At the same time, bicy- 
clers are as strongly opposed to extrava- 
gance as any class. They know, by per- 
sonal experience, better than any other 
class, what a good roadway is; and that 
they want at the lowest price which will 
secure it. 

In a former paper I have shown that 
the influence of the bicycle has already ef- 
fected changes in at least one State, and is 
forming a public opinion which demands 
changes in other States, in the highway 
laws affecting country roads. I have 
pointed out some of the advantages to 
farmers and to country villages obtainable 
by the construction of good roads. But 
there are other advantages, of great impor- 
tance to country property and rural villages 
in the neighborhood of large cities, which 
may be secured by the construction of first- 
class roads. First-class roads, leading 
from a large city out into the country, tend 
strongly to carry city capital and city 
homes out into the country, thus greatly 
enhancing the value of property within a 
radius of fifteen or twenty miles from the 
city. In a city where all the roads leading 
out into the country are sandy, or muddy, 
or stony, or bad to travel over at any season 
of the year, the wealth of the city remains 
in the city, and dwells in city homes. 
Make first-class gravel or macadam roads 
out into the country, and immediately 
along such roads the wealth of the city 
begins to build beautiful country-seats, 
permanent rural suburban villages, and 
elegant homes for wealth and refinement, 
each one carrying with it a new market of 
greater or less value for the neighboring 
farmers, and enriching them by increasing 
the salable value of their acres. 

Why is Boston so notable for its suburbs 
and suburban villages? New York is 
wealthier, Philadelphia is rich, Chicago 
and many other cities possess abundance 
of wealthy capitalists whose tastes incline 
them to create suburban homes ; but Boston 
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is alone noted for its beautiful suburbs, and 
its many outlying villages, villas, and 
country-seats. Railway communication 
has done much to help Boston; but the 
observant man will not fail to be struck 
with the one great fact which accounts 
fully for the suburbs and suburban villages 
and rural homes of Boston: they are con- 
nected with the business heart of the city 
by smooth, clean, luxurious roads, over 
which the suburban dweller may drive his 
carriage, or may walk, at any season of the 
year, day or night, without the discomforts 
of either dust, mud, or roughness. The 
carriage rolls along as if over a clean-swept 
floor; the walking is as good and clean as 
if upon a city sidewalk. All these beauti- 
ful drives, far out into the country, are dot- 
ted with costly villas, and the beautiful 
homes and grounds of wealth, refinement, 
and elegance. Every acre of ground, 
and especially every desirable location for 
a home or village, has been enormously in- 
creased in price by this pushing of city 
wealth out into the country. Thus these 
fine roadways have paid the largest per- 
centage of profit upon their cost of any 
public improvements either in Massachu- 
setts or in the entire United States. 
First-class roads connecting a large city 
with the surrounding country are the best 
paying investments to which public moneys 
can possibly be devoted. Like causes will 
produce like results, any and everywhere 
else. Whenever the city editor, lawyer, 
merchant, mechanic, or any other business 
man, can live three, five, ten, or more miles 
out in the country, in a rural home, with 
pure air, a garden, and other rural advan- 
tages, and easily and regularly drive his 
team, or ride his bicycle, into the city every 
morning in the year to his business, sure 
that he will not be prevented by water, 
mud, sand, rough roads, or storms ; at once 
the city man becomes earnest in his effort 
to attain the dream of his life, — a country 
home with city refinements for his family 
and himself. If the country wishes the 
city man’s money to improve the country 
and increase the value of country acres, the 
people have only to make the paths from 
the city into the country smooth and easy, 
and city wealth will at once flow abun- 
dantly out along these paths. The bicycle 
and tricycle will enable thousands on thou- 
sands of city men of moderate means to 
avail themselves of the delights of rural 
homes wherever there are good roads, 
and thus greatly accelerate a movement 
which promises so many desirable advan- 
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tages to both city and country. And within 
a reasonable ratio this same experience 
holds good in the neighborhood of every 
town and village which possesses business 
men of capital and taste. 

No sooner does an intelligent bicycler 
begin to appreciate the necessity for better 
pavements in acity than he is forced to 
consider the reasons why poor pavements 
exist, and the means to secure better ones. 
He almost immediately perceives that be- 
hind and below all paving systems are the 
laws upon which they are based. A slight 
investigation of these laws shows him that 
the problem of securing good pavements is 
much more intricate than that of securing 
good country roads. He finds that the 
highway laws in nearly if not quite all 
the States divide the country into what are 
called highway districts; and that the 
highway tax is levied upon all the taxable 
property in each of such districts, and the 
money and labor thus obtained are ex- 
pended under the direction of the highway 
officers wherever, within the district, it is 
deemed most important to construct or 
improve a road. Therefore, in order to 
secure good roads in the country, it is 
chiefly necessary merely to so change the 
highway laws as to require all highway 
taxes to be paid in money, when the well- 
known shrewdness and closeness of the 
farmers in dealing with public moneys will 
induce them to watch closely after their in- 
terests, and see that they get the worth of 
their maney in good roads. 

In the cities a different system generally 
prevails. -In fact, there are many city 
paving systems. But they may be all re- 
solved into three, as follows : — 

1. Where a whole. city is created one 
highway district; all highway expendi- 
tures being made at the expense of the 
whole city. 

2. Where the streets are improved at 
the expense of the property-owners on the 
lines of such street, or adjacent thereto. 

3. Where the first p2vement is laid at 
the expense of the property-owners on 
such street, but all subsequent repave- 
ments, repairs, etc., are made at the ex- 
pense of the whole city. 

The first system is apt to furnish the 
best results in good pavements. The ob- 
jections to it are that political power and 
favoritism sometimes expend most of the 
money where it will do the most good in 
carrying elections, leaving the tax-payers 
of the ‘‘reliable” portions of the city 
without any returns for their money. It is 
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also charged that this is apt to become an ex- 
travagant system, since the property-owners 
do not exercise so direct a control over the 
raising and expenditure of highway moneys 
as under either of the other systems. 

Under the second system, where high- 
way taxes are only levied and expended 
upon petition of the adjacent property- 
owners, the tax-payers have a direct con- 
trol over both assessments and expenditures. 
But, under this system, the property-own- 
ers are slow to make improvements; and 
they are apt to select styles of pavement 
which are the cheapest immediately, with- 
out paying sufficient attention to their du- 
rability or their excellence. 

Under the third system, the property- 
owners, having to pay for the first pave- 
ment only, and knowing that thereafter the 
whole city must take care of their street, 
are directly bribed to select the cheapest 
pavement to be had. Why should they 
care if it does not last, or if it is of the 
‘*cheap and nasty” sort, knowing that, as 
soon as it is worn out, the whole city will 
be taxed to replace it? This system has 
been the curse of many western cities. 


Under it the property-owners will stub- 
bornly refuse to petition for any pavement 


except the cheapest ; and the cheapest soon 
wears out, and has to be replaced at the 
expense of the whole city. It was under 
a system which produced this evil that the 
city of Chicago, a few years ago, was car- 
ried to the verge of municipal bankruptcy. 
So many cheap wooden pavements had 
been laid, that finally, there were so many 
miles of rotten pavements to be replaced, 
the estimates for repaving rose to an 
enormous figure, and thousands of tax- 
payers became tax-fighters, and refused to 
pay their taxes. In every city where this 
system prevails, as it now does in Detroit 
and Milwaukee, the same tendency is ap- 
parent; and thoughtful men look with 
dread to the future. Under this system 
property-owners are encouraged to pave 
all sorts of streets, where the property 
bordering thereon is worth but little. It has 
cost less than a dollar a square yard to lay 
a ** cheap and nasty” pavement of wooden 
blocks set loosely upon an inch or two of 
sand. This makes the street look nicely, 
and furnishes an easy-riding pavement for 
a short time, and the value of property is 
largely increased. But in two or three 
years pavement repairs begin; in six to 
ten years the pavement is worn or rotted 
out, and then the whole city has to pay 
for its replacement. 
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Within the first ten or twelve years, un- 
der this system, miles upon miles of these 
cheap pavements are laid each year; 
so that, at the end of twelve or fifteen 
years, the city suddenly finds itself in 
a condition where it is absolutely nec- 
essary to repave dozens of streets, and 
replace many miles of rotten pave- 
ment, all in one year, with a prospect 
of worse each succeeding year. Then the 
paving taxes mount up to something ap- 
palling, and the evils of the system become 
clearly apparent. This expense is inevita- 
ble, because there is no choice except to 
repave, or else abandon streets which have 
been already paved,—a course not to be 
thought of. There are miles of streets 
paved in western cities in this way, along 
the lines of which the average value of 
property, at the time the first pavement was 
laid, did not exceed from $25 to $50 per 
foot front; and miles where the average 
value, four or five years after paving, did 
not exceed $50 to $80 per foot front In 
Boston, or any other well-governed city, a 
proposition to pave such a street— espe- 
cially a side street, not a thoroughfare, with 
only a scattered line of buildings along it, 
few and far apart—would strike the peo- 
ple as the scheme of a lunatic. 

The bicycler desires the very best pave- 
ments. He knows that the very best pave- 
ments are costly at first, though much the 
cheapest in the long run. Thus, a cheap 
wooden-block pavement, costing only one 
dollar a square yard at first, but having to 
be replaced every seven years on an aver- 
age, will cost, in fifty years, over seven dol- 
lars a square yard, besides repairs, which 
are frequent, and the curse of having a poor 
roadway nearly all the time; whereas, a 
first-class pavement, though it may cost 
three-to six dollars per square yard at first, 
will last a lifetime, — its foundations will 
last forever, and its surface renewal will 
cost comparatively little at long intervals. 
In fifty years it will be much the cheapest ; 
in one hundred years, incomparably the 
cheapest, and it will be the best and most 
satisfactory all the time. But its first cost 
will induce cities to extend pavements 
slowly and with care. The most necessary 
streets — the thoroughfares— will be paved. 
The side streets will be macadamized or 
graveled until they become important 
enough to be paved ; and macadam or gravel 
makes an excellent roadway for a bicycle. 

I find the bicyclers in the West, so far as 
I have observed, in favor of one of the ‘two 
following systems of paving laws : — 
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1. All highway expenditures at the ex- 
pense of the whole city. 

2. Half the expense levied upon adja- 
cent property, and the other half upon the 
whole city. 

This latter plan I am in favor of, as at 
once the most conservative in keeping ¢ down 
expenditures, and the most progressive in 
securing good pavements. 

There are other points in the laws of 
great importance. Thus, in some cities, 
pavements can only be ordered upon a pe- 
tition from a majority or more of the prop- 
erty-owners along the street. This is a 
power very liable to abuse. At any rate, 
it leaves the question of paving solely to 
the interests of the lot-owners, not to the 
interests of the city asa whole. Specula- 
tors in lots are thus given a control over a 
question which should be decided solely by 
the general public good. And they may 
refuse to petition at all unless they are 
promised that the pavement laid shall be a 
certain kind, likely to be one of the ‘‘ cheap 
and nasty” sort. I believe that the city 


government should possess the sole power 
to order any street paved, and to decide 
what sort of pavement shall be laid. This 
system is the most likely to produce the best 
results. It seems to me the system which 
gives those who desire good pavements the 
best chance to make their desires felt in the 
nominations and elections of city officials. 

This paper is already too long, else I 
might discuss various other phases of this 
important subject. But I only desire to 
show the facts that the invention of the bi- 
cycle is likely to produce changes in our 
highway laws, that bicycle riders are each 
personally much interested in the subject 
of good roads and pavements, and that their 
influence is, and will be, in favor of the 
best roads and pavements, and of such leg- 
islation as will secure the best; therefore, 
it will be an influence for the public good. 
And I desire, also, to set them in the way 
of correct investigation, and of such action 
as will soonest and most effectually accom- 
plish their desires. 

President Bates. 
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THE biggest feat ever accomplished on 
wheels has, as our readers probably know, 
been accomplished by Alfred Nixon, of 
the London Tricycle Club, he having cov- 
ered on a tricycle a distance of 1,007 miles 
in 13 days 23 hours and 55 minutes, — 
a record which will stand for a long time 
as records go now. 

The performance thus credited to the 
three-wheeled steed is one which, a few 
years ago, was looked on as a great feat 
for the narrow-gauge machine, and even 
now the names of the ‘first ‘* John-o’- 
Groat’s to Land’s End men” are held in 
due reverence. When we consider that 
Nixon took this long journey entirely alone, 
with no one to share the exmuz or the 
miseries of the trip, we know from ex- 
perience that any one who has tried a long 
trip will thoroughly appreciate the vigor 
and energy of the ‘* Premier” jockey, 
which carried him successfully through 
nine days of wet and over-heavy roads to 
the end of his self-appointed task. Nixon 
has kindly placed his MSS. account of his 
ride at our disposal, and we are very 
pleased to print in the pages of Zhe 7rz- 


cyclist the first fully detailed account of 
*¢ the gr eatest wheel feat of modern times.’ 


At 8. 30 P. M. on Miswsdiey, August cell I 
left King’s Cross for Thurso, in Caithness- 
shire, which place wasreached atg.15 P.M., 
on the 15th inst. Stayed the night at the 
Royal Hotel B.T.C. house, at Thurso ; see 
account No. 1, 6s. gd. Had breakfast at 
7 o'clock on Wednesday, August 16th, and 
at eight o’clock started for John-o ’Groat’s, 
a run of 21 miles, which, the roads being 
good, was accomplished by 10.15. Saw 
Mrs. Mackenzie at John-o’-Groat’s house. 
Wrote an account of what I zxtended to 
try to do in the visitors’ book, and had 
some luncHeon, read Falconer’s entry in the 
book, and then, atr1 A.M., said good-by to 
Mrs. Mackenzie, and started on my journey 
to the south, with the wind blowing 
S.W., in a dense Scotch mist, which pre- 
vented me seeing much of the country ; 
found the roads good in places, and rough 
in others. Noticed that the fences be- 
tween the fields were made of paving- 
stones, and that any horses met on the road 
were very frightened at the machine, the 
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inhabitants ditto, and answers to inquiries 
vague. Reached Wick (40 miles) at 1.20, 
and had lunch at the New Hotel, 2s. 3d. 
Shortly after leaving Wick one of my 
Brown’s bearings on the crank went 
wrong —not the machine, although the 
bearing being broken, and all the balls 
gone, did not improve the running. 
Opened the case of the bearing at the 
opposite end of pedal crank, and inserted 
some of the balls in the empty case; these, 
however, soon came out, and I decided to 
run on without any at one end at all, and 
did so all through the journey. Tele- 
graphed to Hillier from Keiss to the Stock 
Exchange, and also to home, to say that I 
left John-o’-Groat’s atrr A.M. Wenton to 
Dunbeath to tea, which I had at the Post- 
office for nothing, as the Postmaster would 
accept no payment. ‘Tried to telegraph to 
Coventry, ve-ball bearing; but found the 
wires were out of order, and could not 
communicate. Stopped the night at Helms- 
dale. I don’t know the name of the hotel, 
as they did not give me a receipted bill, 
but I see by my notes that I paid 6s. 6d. 
for the night and breakfast. Met a Mr. 
Mackintosh here, who would insist on 
drinking a prosperity to my ride, in which 
I had to join him. Rode 77 miles, includ- 
ing Thurso, to John-o’-Groat’s. 

Second day. — Wind, S. Fine at first. 
Wet afterwards. An uneventful day. 
Very hot in the morning. Suffered much 
from thirst. Passed Dunrobin Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of Sutherland. Rode 
through lovely roads, with heather in full 
bloom, and lovely fir woods on either side. 
Roads good. Lunch at Dornoch, 2s. 7d. 
On through Bonar Bridge (95 miles) and 
Tain (110 miles) ; from Tain to Dingwall 
roads very good. Rained hard from In- 
vergorden to Dingwall. Tea at Inver- 
gorden, 1s. 6d. Stayed at the National 
Hotel at Dingwall for the night. Accom- 
modation good. Paid 7s. gd.; hotel bill 
No. 2. Rode 80 miles to-day. Received 
first letters from home,—-- one from my 
wife, and the first one I ever received from 
my little daughter, Murrielle, aged six, 
written under the supervision of her 
mother. 

Third day.—Wind, W. A lovely 
day. Sun very hot. Getting over severe 
thirst. Roads from Dingwall to Inver- 
ness lovely and smooth, though rather 
heavy from recent rains. Cattle-show on, 
and town full of visitors. Had some re- 
freshment for nothing at the shop of a 
bicycle manufacturer, and then on through 
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lovely scenery to Freeburn, where I had 
dinner of eggs and bacon, ts. 6d., and 
then on again past Loch Moy (172 miles), 
a lovely loch with an island in the centre. 
Carr Bridge to Kingussie roads simply 
awful, about 40 miles like the beach at. 
Hastings. Progress very slow. Tea at 
the Post Office Hotel,-at Alvie, 1s. Saw 
the first snow I had seen since the winter, 
on the top of Cairngorm. Had more let- 
ters from home. Rode only 66 miles to- 
day, the roads being so bad the last 4o 
miles. Average, so far, including 21 
miles from Thurso to John-o’-Groat’s, 74 
miles per diem. Stopped the night at 
Pullars’ Hotel, at Kingussie, B.T.C. 
house; good. Hotel bill No. 3, 7s. 6d. 

Fourth day.— Wind, S., hard. Kin- 
gussie (201 miles) to Dalwhinnie (214 
miles). Head wind, bad roads, very ex- 
posed, and heavy rain; three hours to do 
13 miles. Water-proof suit on three times. 
Lunch at Dalwhinnie good, 2s. 6d. (See 
hotel bill No. 4.) Liquor at Dalwhinnie ; 
champagne ginger and _bitter—from 
the North British Mineral Water Co.’s 
Stores, at Perth—and didn’t it go down! 
Stopped at Blair Athol Hotel, and signed 
their visitors’ book, then on past the en- 
trance to the pass.of Killiecrankie, amidst 
lovely scenery, through Dunkeld to Perth, 
where I stopped for the night at the B.T.C. 
house, The Queen’s Hotel. (See hotel 
bill No. 5, 7s. 7d.) Rode 72 miles to- 
day. 

Fifth day.—Wind, S.W. A gale. 
Awful roads and rain. Very uninteresting 
scenery. Wet through twice to-day, in 
spite of water-proof, the rain getting in at 
the tops of my leggings, etc. Passed the 
memorial to Sir William Wallace; on 
through Stirling and Falkirk, to Linlith- 
gow, where I decided to stop the night at 
the Star and Garter. (Hotel bill No. 6, 
8s. 8d.) Very good accommodation, and 
a capital landlord, who did all in his power 
to make me comfortable. Distance to-day 
only 66 miles. 

Sixth day. — Wind, W. Heavy. Off 
early for Edinburgh. Roads very good. 
Rode through Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
then to Milnes’ Hotel. (Hotel bill No. 7, 
3s. gd.) Found letters waiting me from 
home— from my wife and son. Had 
lunch and wrote to Hillier and home. Saw 
all cycling papers, and then on to look up 
‘¢ Thistle,” — Mr. Hay, — who kindly vol- 
unteered to go part of the way with me on 
the road. Think I saw Bashall, of the 
Temple, in Edinburgh, and spoke to him, 
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but could not stop, as ‘‘ Thistle ” was mak- 
ing the pace. On to Dunbar, with a gale 
astern, and then had dinner together at the 
George, 3s., and soon after he left me to 
take train back to Edinburgh. Felt it the 
greatest relief to have some one to talk to ; 
very sorry when he left me, as I found him 
a most pleasant companion. Passed the 
village of Preston Pans, where the battle 
was fought. Stopped for the night at the 
Red Lion at Berwick. (Hotel bill No. 8, 
6s.) Distance to-day 75 miles. All the 
way from Edinburgh along the sea-shore. 

Seventh day. — Wind, W. Roads from 
Berwick to Belford bad. Called at the 
Post Office at Belford for letters, but found 
none. Wrote to Mr. Hillman, of Coventry, 
re another machine for the Championship, 
as it strikes me these roads will knock this 
one all to pieces before I have finished. 
Had lunch at Belford, 1s. On the left had 
a fine view of Holy Island, just before 
reaching Belford. Passed Alnwick Castle, 
‘the seat of the Duke of Northumberland. 
No doubt, had he known that another 
‘*Dook” was going through, he would 
have had the guns fired and the flags 
hoisted. Passed through lots of horrid 
colliery villages on nearing Newcastle. On 
over the High Level Bridge at Champion- 
ship pace, which was soon stopped by my 
being nearly ‘‘run in” at unintentionally 
avoiding the toll, of which I was not 
aware. On in the dark to Durham, Three 
Tuns. (Hotel bill No. 9, 7s. tod.) Dis- 
tance to-day 80 miles. Rather tired on 
reaching Durham. 

ighth day. — Accommodation at the 
Three Tuns, at Durham, the best I have 
had yet —to say nothing of the landlady’s 
cherry brandy, supplied gratis on arrival 
of her daughter (but I forgot for the mo- 
ment I was ‘‘ engaged,” and am likely to 
get my hair pulled when I get home, if I 
say too much about the daughter). But 
‘* joking” apart, the kindness of every one 
here was great, and I hope other wheel- 
men will make a point of stopping at the 
same house. On waking up in the morn- 
ing, I found Durham Cathedral facing my 
bedroom window, and such an awful morn- 
ing! — pouring in torrents and high wind 
against me; so much so that I determined 
to stop for an hour or two and thoroughly 
overhaul my ‘‘ Premier” trike, as it had 
now done about half the journey. Fortu- 
nately I did so, as I found one of the lynch- 
pins had broken in the box of the wheel, 
and the nut which holds it on loose in the 
box. Left Durham at11 A.M., and got on 
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somehow over awful roads, in heavy rain 
and wind, to Scotch Corner; then roads 
better to Borougubridge, but very heavy 
all over the celebrated Leeming Lane, 27 
miles straight, through an uninteresting 
agricultural country. Saw a bicyclist at 
Leeming going north; I think he was a 
Londoner, but did not stop, as I was 
anxious to push on to Boroughbridge, 
where I stopped the night at the Crown. 
(Hotel bill No. 10, 7s.) Only rode 55 - 
milesto-day. Wind, S.W. ; strong all day. 

Ninth day. — Roads bad from Borough- 
bridge to Wetherby, but managed to get 
along the sides, and thus avoid the mud 
and ruts. Called at the Angel, B.T.C., 
at Wetherby, for lunch and letters from 
home; found three letters, which cheered 
me up and encouraged me to persevere. 
Roads improved at Ferry Hill, and from 
there to Doncaster fair. Dinner at the 
Reindeer, at Doncaster, good, 2s. gd. 
Then on through Retford, and on in heavy 
rain to Newark. Rode 134 hours to-day, 
and finished with 81 miles; very tired. 
The best. run yet. Stopped for the night 
at the Royal Oak, at Newark. (Hotel bill 
No. 11.) Accommodation good. The 
landlady’s son, a bicyclist, tightened up 
three of my spokes, and I obtained new 
straps for my bag, the others being worn 
through. 

Tenth day. — Another awfully wet day. 
Rode in water-proof for five hours. Wind, 
S.W.; strong. Barometer rising, so hope 
for better weather. Had lunch at the 
Angel, at Grantham. Dinner at the George, 
at Melton Mowbray. (Hotel bill No. 12, 
4s. 5d.) Changed my clothes, and had 
others dried. Roads to-day very good, but 
heavy from wet. Accommodation at Mel- 
ton A 1. Several heavy hillsto-day. Wind 
very high at first, but subsided later in day. 
Decided to stop for night at the Hind, 
B.T.C., at Lutterworth. (Hotel bill No. 
13, 6s. 7d.) Wrote a long letter home, 
and card to Hillier. Distance run from 
Thurso, 705 miles, and distance to-day only 
59 miles. Found the accommodation at 
the Hind A 1, and the landlord a capital 
fellow. Gave him an account of my ride, 
so far, for Rugby papers (of which I have 
received a copy since). Distance from 
Leicester to Lutterworth, 13 miles — not 
12, as per Falconer’s distance. 

Eleventh day. — Wind, N.W., not 
heavy. Offat8.15 A.M. Tolerable roads 
to Rugby, heavy in places under the trees, 
then good on to Southam ; had lunch at the 
Bull, at Southam, and wrote to Radford, 
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of the L.T.C., from whom I found a letter 
here. Good roads on to Banbury, with 
several stiff hills. Dinner at the White 
Lion, at Badbury: being Saturday, rather 
poor. (Hotel bill No. 14, 2s. 9d.) Walked 
about the town whilst waiting for an answer 
to a telegram to my wife ; filled up the time 
in looking at Banbury Cross, but did not 
see the ancient female I used to’ hear about 
in by-gone days. Had a shave, about a 
foot and a half (more or less) of my beard 
having grown since I left Berwick. Had 
an answer to my wire, and then started off 
for Chipping Norton. Soon after leaving 
Banbury my old enemy, the rain, began 
falling in torrents, and thus ended my 
chance of a good day’s distance. The 
roads became worse and worse, — greasy 
chalk, and heavy ruts, caused by the carts 
carrying corn from the fields on wet roads, 
—and the machine went nearly as much 
on one side as she did forward, and although 
I stood on the pedals nearly all the way to 
Chipping Norton, I could only get about 
five miles an hour cut of her. This is the 
third day of heavy going I have had. Only 
did 58 miles to-day, which required as 
much doing as 80 miles on a fine day with 
fair roads. Reached Burford at 7.30, and 
as the next stage was 17 miles over 
an unknown road, I decided to stop for 
the night at the Bull. (Hotel bill No. 15, 
7s. 5d.) 

Twelfth day. —Wind S.W., rather 
strong. Rode from Burford through 
Cirencester, Tetbury, Didmarton (where I 
called for letters), and on to Bath to tea at 
the White Lion. Roads from Burford to 
Cirencester like a ploughed field — three 
hours doing 17 miles. Rough to Tetbury. 
Dinner at White Hart, Tetbury. (Hotel bill 
No. 16, 4s. 1d.) Good, consisting of roast 
duck and green peas, etc., of which not 
much was left. Roads from Bath to Wells 
good. Misdirected three miles near Caws- 
ton, making distance to-day 73 miles, as 
against Falconer’s 7o. Lovely moonlight 
ride from Bath to Wells. Passed B.U. 
notice board going into Wells, which pre- 
vented me running through or against toll 
gate at bottom of hill. Stopped the night 
at Star Hotel, at Wells. (Hotel bill No. 
17, 7s. 3d.) Accommodation fair. 

Thirteenth day. — Wind, S.W., hard. 
Left Wells at 8.15 A.M., ran through Glas- 
tonbury, Somerton, Langport, to Taunton 
(36 miles); dinner at Clarke’s Hotel. 
Met and dined with Mr. Sturmey, of Cov- 
entry, who was going to race at the sports. 
Rode on to Exeter, 31: miles from there, 
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doing the distance in 4} hours, in spite of 
head wind and two halts for rain. Tea at 
the Rougemont Hotel, A 1. (Hotel bill 
No. 18, 2s.) Should like to have stayed 
here, but anxious to finish in the fortnight 
if possible, and get home ; so pushed on in 
a head gale to Okehampton, another 21 
miles, which my log made 23. Rode 88 
miles to-day, my longest yet. Reached 
Okehampton at 11 P.M. Very tired. 
Stopped the night at Okehampton. (Ho- 
tel bill No. 19, 8s. 8d.) The White Hart. 

Fourteenth day.— Wind, S.W., hard. 
Left Okehampton in heavy rain. Four 
hours to Launceston. Dinner at King’s 
Arms, 3s. 3d. (Hotel bill 20), A. Left 
at 2 P.M., and reached Bodmin at 5. . Tea 
at the Royal, and reached Truro at 11, on 
a lovely road, but with head wind all the 
way. Stopped the night at the Royal, at 
Truro, and ordered my breakfast of. soda 
and milk, fowl and tongue, etc., to be laid 
over night, ready for 3.30 in the morning. 
Went to bed at 12, and then up and called 
the boots to light gas and get out machine, 
and left Truro at 4.30 for the last stage 
(39 miles) vza Helstone and Penzance to 
Land’s End. Reached Penzance at 9.15, 
over fair roads, and Land’s End at 10.55 
A.M., making distance, with the three 
hours’ rest at Truro, for the last day, 104 
miles, and the total distance from one 
point to the other, 1,007 miles. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that I 
rode every day, Sundays included. The 
machine that carried me was a ‘‘ Premier” 
tricycle, built some three months since by 
Messrs. Hillman, Herbert & Cooper,.of 
Coventry, having Surrey Machinists’ hol- 
low felloes, 50-in. wheels, ball-bearings all 
over, geared even, and weighing about 
97 lbs. She carried me well, and except 
for one or two minor breakages was as 
good when I reached Land’s End as when 
I left John-o’-Groat’s —the tires of course 
excepted. My health and appetite were 
both thoroughly good, and I suffered nei- 
ther from soreness or sprain at any point 
of the journey; and when I reached 
Land’s End I weighed a pound more than 
when I left John-o’-Groat’s. I had, as near- 
ly as possible, five meals a day, and enjoyed 
the ride thoroughly. My saddle was a 
Long distance one, on an Arab Cradle 
spring. My luggage weighed, I should 
say, from 12 lbs. to 15 lbs., and was all 
carried with me. 


AtFrED Nixon, L.T.C., B.T.C., & B.U. 
The Tricyclist. 





WHAT OF THE LEAGUE? 


THe League of American Wheelmen 
appears to have become, during the past 
season, of sufficient consequence to be 
criticised. It is the fate of all organiza- 
tions of similar character to meet occasion- 
ally with gusts and storms, and, at times, 
even with tempests of abuse. ‘The League 
and its officers must not expect to be ex- 
empt from this fate. I do not mean to 
imply that the League has yet received 
abuse. There has sprung up a good deal 
of discussion of its scope, its rules, the 
action and alleged non-action of its officers, 
in the bicycling press; and of this, gener- 
ally considered, nobody can complain, be- 
cause it is an advantage every way. 

There has been of late a good deal of mis- 
understanding apparent, and want of defi- 
nite knowledge in regard to League mat- 
ters. Perhaps this is not to be wondered 
at. The two bicycling papers, one as the 
** official organ” of the League, and the 
other less favored, but equally well-dis- 
posed, have been depended upon mostly 
for making known the objects and doings 


of the League by its officers, and as sources 
whence to derive information by its mem- 
bers and other wheelmen; but neither of 
these papers is read. Yes, I end the ‘sen- 


tence there. From all appearances, neither 
of these papers is read. Each has its 
lists of subscribers, each is taken up and 
fooked over by a considerable number of 
wheelmen, and each is very useful and 
valuable as a medium of communication. 
I am not now disparaging these papers, 
but I am simply inviting attention to a 
neglect on our part as American wheel- 
men. There are, at the least calculation, 
twelve thousand bicyclers in the United 
States and Canadas; and I will venture to 
say, from observation and inference, that 
not one in ten of us subscribe for either of 
these papers, and not one in twenty sub- 
scribe for both, and, further, that not one in 
twenty reads either. It may be allowable 
also to suggest that it cannot be reasonably 
expected of subscribers to a paper that they 
shall remember everything that has been 
printed, or that they shall always have the 
files of papers at hand to refer to, and that 
while information may have been fully 
published six months or a year or eighteen 
months ago, there may still be necessity 
for serving up the same facts and the same 


suggestions again. Iteration — reiteration 
—is the duty of the newspaper. 

I have looked almost in vain to the 
bicycling press for any defence of the 
League, or any attempt to correct or ex- 
plain errors made by correspondents in 
their communications concerning it. Even 
in ‘the official organ” of the League, 
which may be expected, perhaps, to do 
something more for its officers and mem- 
bers than any other paper, I have noticed 
a dearth of the dew of charity, and the rain 
of information, which might gratefully fall 
on thirsty and inquiring fields. If the 
wheelmen of America would devote as much 
attention and pains, and as many small 
sums of money, to the American sources 
of information as they do to the English, 
they would be quite as wise and quite as 
patriotic, and would find quite as good 
returns for their investments. 

Other things might be mentionéd as con- 
tributing to the apparent want of informa- 
tion in regard to the League. The League 
handbook, of which I shall have some- 
thing more to say hereafter, which ought 
to have appeared in the spring of last year, 
or, at.the latest, in June, was delayed until 
November. Until its appearance even the 
permanent information, such as relates to 
constitution, rules, officers, consuls, etc., 
was only accessible in ‘‘ the official organ” 
and in circulars, and was, consequently, 
scattered and never at hand. It may be 
observed, too, that while wheelmen are not 
inapt or infrequent in. the use of their pens, 
the members and officers of the League 
have apparently been, like other wheelmen, 
more busy with action than with words. 

Now, I could wish that some explanation 
of the scope of the League and its rules, 
and an adequate setting forth of what its 
officers have done, might be attempted by 
others better able and better situated to at- 
tend to it than I; but I propose to try to con- 
tribute my views in regard to these matters, 
and to make some reply to the various 
criticisms which have been made, in a 
general rather than a specific way, for the 
most part. 

To’ begin at the beginning, it seems 
proper to take some observation of the ori- 
gin and scope of the League I had the honor 
to suggest first, in the Béclycling World 
of March 20, 1880, from which I quote: 
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‘The organization of a Bicycle League 
which may serve to protect and to further 
the general common rights and interests of 
wheelmen throughout the United States 
and Canadas.” On the 26th of April, 
1880, I signed, as President of the Boston 
Bicycle Club, a call for the first meeting, 
which was published on the Ist of May, 
18So; and that call but repeated in differ- 
ent words the same fundamental sugges- 
tion which I have above referred to. The 
first meeting was held, and the outline of 
organization was adopted, on the 31st of 
May, 1880. At that time the League was 
given a name, an organization with offi- 
cers, and a constitution ; and that, it is to be 
borne in mind, was but little more than two 
years ago. It was not until the fall of that 
year that a code of rules was adopted, 
the organization of the League completed, 
and work begun. The specific work of 
the officers of the League has, therefore, 
been done in two years, and the general 
work in two years and a half. When, 


therefore, comparisons are made with the 
Bicycle Union and the Bicycling Touring 
Club (the former founded February 16, 
1878, and the latter organized August 5, 
1878), it should be remembered that these 
have been in operation more than twice as 


long, and under much more favorable con- 
ditions. 

The organization of the League was 
continued according to the. best light and 
ability of its officers, to ‘*serve to pro- 
tect and to further the gexeral common 
rights and interests of wheelmen.” 

In the remarks which I had the honor to 
make on accepting the presidency of the 
League at Newport, I said (according to 
the published report), ‘* We each have the 
right of every citizen of this country to 
the equal and impartial use of the pub- 
lic highways, and of the public parks and 
driveways which our forefathers dedicated, 
or for which our taxes helped to pay; and 
we will not rest until we and our brother 
wheelmen have the freedom of travel on 
our choice of wheels anywhere from Penob- 
scot Bay to the Golden Gate. [Cheers.]” 
The enthusiastic response to this sentiment 
showed that it was the key-note of that con- 
vention, and I think I may say with entire 
correctness that it has been the leading 
principle of the board of officers up to this 
time. The brief constitution adopted is 
especially to be looked to, in the light of 
the circumstances under which it was 
adopted, as showing the purpose and scope 
of the League. The second section sets it 
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out tersely but broadly: ‘2. Its objects 
are to promote the general interests of bi- 
cycling; to ascertain, defend, and protect 
the rights of wheelmen ; and to encourage 
and facilitate touring.” 

The third section provides that ‘‘ any 
amateur wheelman of good standing may 
become a member,” and fixes the ‘ initia- 
tion fee per member” at one dollar, with a 
proviso that where a club joins with its 
entire membership the rate shall be fifty 
cents a member. 

The fourth section places the manage- 
ment of affairs in the hands of a board of 
officers, who ‘‘shall direct and decide in 
all matters not provided for in this constitu- 
tion.” The election of these officers was 
so provided for in the constitution that they 
should represent every State where there 
were any considerable number of wheel- 
men. It is obvious to any one on reading 
this constitution, and especially when con- 
sidering it in connection with the circum- 
stances under which it was adopted. that it 
was not the purpose of the League to regu- 
late all the affairs of bicycle clubs or of 
individual wheelmen ; nor was it to provide 
an organization which should be eleemosy- 
nary in its character, — that is, it was not 
to be an insurance society, or a charitable 
aid society, or a law association for the pur- 
pose of providing counsel for its members, 
and paying their costs and court fees, and 
furnishing bonds and satisfying judgments 
in every case in which a member might be 
hauled into court or might prosecute a non- 
riding barbarian for injuring him in body 
or limb. It may be that it would be desira- 
ble to have such an institution. Accidents 
do happen sometimes to wheelmen, and it 
would be pleasant if any one of them who 
was disabled might be able to draw ten 
dollars a week from the League treasury 
during his disability. Wheelmen, like 
other people, sometimes make mistakes 
and cause injury to others upon the high- 
way ; and, like other people, they are sub- 
ject.to abuse from the rough and hurt from 
the inconsiderate or malicious. To be able 
simply to send his name and a statement 
of the circumstances in any such case to 
the nearest League officer, and find an or- 
ganization ready to take up the legal 
cudgels in his behalf in any contingency, 
would be very convenient. 

But in the first place it isn’t provided so 
in the constitution of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelnien; and, in the second place, 
the efficers couldn’t attempt to carry it out 
if it were so provided. It is a principle 
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acted upon by any competent court not to 
issue a decree which it cannot enforce. 
With an initiation fee of one dollar at the 
greatest, and fifty cents for the majority, 
and with subsequent annual dues of one 
dollar, it is obvious that the action of the 
League as to expenditure is very limited. 
The League numbers now something more 
than twenty-five hundred members, I be- 
lieve. If this year every one be counted 
as contributing one dollar our treasury 
would exhibit, in the absence of savings 
ffom last year, an amount of twenty-five 
hundred dollars.. Nearly one-half of this 
amount may reasonably be allowed as 
necessary expenditure for printing, station- 
ery, postage, and expenses incidental to 
the offices of secretary and treasurer. Evi- 
dently the officers under this constitution 
are not called upon to do anything more 
than they can, or to incur any more liabili- 
ties than the League has funds to meet ; 
but it has some funds to apply ; how shall 
they be applied? 

The energy and time of the officers should 
be so directed as to protect and further the 
general common rights and interests of 
wheelmen, or, to quote the words of the 
constitution again, *‘to promote the gen- 
eral interests of bicycling, to ascertain, de- 
fend, and protect the rights of wheelmen, 
and to encourage and facilitate touring.” 

Now, if, to illustrate by examples, an 
individual wheelman be riding along Fifth 
avenue on his bicycle, and if a collision 
occurs between his vehicle and that of a 
driver of horses upon the same street, the 
wheelman may be injured in. person or his 
bicycle may be broken. Had he been rid- 
ing in a buggy the same thing might have 
happened and the same results followed. 
In the latter case he would look out for his 
redress himself, and why should he not in 
the former? Suppose a wheelman to start 
from Philadelphia to ride to New York, 
and to enter upon a turnpike, there to be 
warned or thrust off by the gate-man, and 
informed that an order has been issued by 
the corporation that no wheelman shall 
ride on that highway. He then suffers a 
peculiar hardship, strictly on account of 
his being on a bicycle, —a hardship which 
impends over every other wheelman. In 
this case ‘‘the general interests of bicy- 
cling” are involved. A general common 
right is invaded, and the League officers 
should appropriately be called upon to 
assist in the contest that might ensue. 

It is evident that the question of bicy- 
cling in driveways of public parks is also 
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one of general common interest, like that 
of freedom of turnpike. So, if a town or 
city government pass an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the riding of bicycles on the pub- 
lic streets, this is a matter which falls in 
the same category. 

Now, a great amount of confusion arises, 
I think, in the minds of wheelmen who 
have not considered the matter, from a 
want of discrimination between general 
matters which relate to the whole bicycling 
community, and special hardships which 
relate only to the individuals upon which 
they fall. : 

There is a little confusion, too, in the 
matter of ‘test cases.” If a brutal rough 
pushes a bicycler off his machine, or 
a hoggish hackman crowds a wheelman 
into the gutter and throws him, the injured 
one or his friends are very likely to set up 
the cry of test cases. But the day for test 
cases in that sort of thing has long gone 
by. There are scores of English cases of 
the sort, to be sure, but here in our own 
country there are plenty to cite. The 
lower courts have been resorted to by in- 
jured wheelmen in a variety of such cases, 
and there is no such thing as a * test case” 
there now. But if one of these suitors in 
the lower courts for redress for injuries 
caused by negligent or malicious collision 
of a driver of horses should fail in the 
lower court, where his action was brought, 
on account of misapprehension or misap- 
plication of the law, so as to give him an 
opportunity by exception or appeal, or 
otherwise, to reach the highest court of a 
State on question of law relating to the 
use of the bicycle, he would then have 
brought about an instance of ‘‘ a test case,” 
and would have a case. involving not only 
his own rights, but the general common 
rights and interests of wheelmen ; and there 
the League should come to his assistance. 

The case of the Brooklyn city ordinance 
arose and was satisfactorily settled just 
before the League was in existence.. The 
next opportunity was that which became 
familiar to wheelmen as the Haddonfield 
Turnpike, case; and in this matter the 
League officers contributed by their per- 
sonal efforts to the result, and the expense 
was paid out of the League treasury. The 
contest with the Chicago South Park 
Commisioners was begun.and carried on 
as a local one, John G. Shorthall, Esquire, 
representing the Chicago wheelmen; and 
no opportunity was afforded the League 
for action, except that its president was 
given, and gladly responded to, occasion 
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for some little personal assistance. The 
conflict with the Commissioners-of Central 
Park, in New York, however, offered dif- 
ferent conditions. The League joined with 
the local clubs in petitions and present- 
ments. Its officers procured statements 
and depositions from mayors, marshals, 
commissioners, and other officers in cities 
where the bicycle was in common use, and 
made other efforts to gain admission, at 
certain times and under certain restrictions, 
for wheelmen to Central Park. These 
proceedings were not successful, but they 
led to the prosecution of three wheelmen 
for riding in the park, and the bicycling 
cause celebre, **the Central Park case.” 
This is still pending on appeal from the 
decision of Judge Lawrence to the General 
. Term, and it is not now the time to discuss 
the case and its points and bearings. One 
member of the L.A.W. generously con- 
sented to bear the expense of the printing, 
etc., of the preliminary proceedings, — one 
who has often before and since quietly 
aided bicyclers to carry out their under- 
takings, — Col. Albert A. Pope, of the 
Massachusetts Bicycle Club. And, be- 


yond this, through his influence the Pope 
Manufacturing Company agreed to ** back” 


the three New York wheelmen in their 
resistance to the ordinance and prosecution 
by the Central Park Commissioners. They 
and the League treasury were thus relieved 
of an expense’ which has grown. to be too 
heavy for either to have borne; and while 
wheelmen hope for victory in the end they 
owe thanks, at least, to the donor of the 
large cost. The late comment in ‘the 
official organ,” that this backing was 
‘from motives of trade policy,” is as ab- 
surd as it is ungenerous. That is only 
parenthetical, however; the instance is 
cited to show why the League has not 
assumed all the burden of the case, and 
also to point the moral that the League 
treasury isn’t ample enough to meet the 
most creditable and effective opportunities, 
and will not be unless wheelmen more 
generally rally to its membership, or some 
other way be found to increase its revenues. 

But there are many ways of helping the 
general cause, as well as the individual 
interests of its members, besides pecuniary 
aid; and the officers have been neither 


1The Pope Manufacturing Company has paid all the 
expenses of that contest, amounting, up to July 1, of this 
eet to $6,711.01 exactly (as shown to me by their book- 
eeper), in cash paid out,— though that did not include 
the whole actual cost to them. It is estimated that a 
further requisition of some $2,000 may be made on that 
account if the case is carried to the Court of Appeals. 
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reluctant nor idle in rendering such services: 
in a thousand ways which are not and 
cannot well be proclaimed or put in print. 
The executive officers and the directors, or 
chief consuls, are nearly all busy men in 
the affairs of practical, bread-winning, and 
enterprise-building lives, and taking their 
share in social and public duties. They 
are in some respects more valuable to the 
League than men of leisure would be. 
But they cannot devote @// their energies 
to the one cause. If they give such time 
and strength as they can spare or snatch 
from other duties, to League work, it is all 
that can reasonably be asked of them. 
And friendly suggestion is more inciting to 
good work than howling criticism. 

The two years that have passed have 
been largely given to recruiting member- 
ship, to completing the organization, and 
to projecting methods of work; but there 
has been much accomplished in establishing 
a uniform definition of amateur and profes- 
sional, furnishing racing rules and cham- 
pionships, bringing out a basis for a League 
hand-book, appointment and instruction of 
consuls in many of the States, preparation 
and filling of route slips, and obtaining some 
beginning of an establishment of rates with 
railroads. The annual meets, parades, and 
conventions would be sufficient excuse for 
the existence of the League, if there were 
nothing else, the effects of which are of 
substantial benefit to the cause of good 
wheelmanship as well as of delight. The 
broad spirit of comradeship and the genial 
friendships promoted by this knitting to- 
gether of so many far and near, by how- 
soever light a web, are not the least of its 
benefits. 

Not to take the place of the clubs or to 
supersede State or other divisional organiza- 
tions, but to fill a peculiar and appropriate 
place unreached by any of them, the 
League of American Wheelmen has been 
and will be useful enough and enjoyable 
enough to command respect, and to attract 
more and more all wheelmen of generous 
and genial qualities to its ranks. The re- 
vised régime agreed to at Chicago will tend 
to carry League work nearer to every 
locality, and ‘the work already done in 
paration, will bear fruits fourfold, no 
doubt, under the labor of the new board 
of officers. If there were any warm rival- 
ries attending the recent convention and 
elections they were transient, and good 
nature and hearty codperation should now 
prevail. On a calm survey, the outlook 
for the League of American Wheelmen is 
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encouraging, and what it needs most is cor- 
dial support and coéperation more exten- 
sively from the great body of wheelmen 


THE WHEEL 


History paints man in the open air at 
the beginning, prophecy paints him in a 
city at the end of time. In the golden 
age that poets sing man was care-free ; the 
groves, ‘* God’s first temples,” were man’s 
play ground. In the simple life of long 
ago the tilling of the soil, the chase, the 
constant conflict with the forces of na- 
ture, and with his fellows, kept man in a 
fine state of physical health. Now, proph- 
ecy is fulfilling itself daily; the city 
idea dominates civilization. Year by year 
our cities increase in number and size, 
streams of life rush into ever broadening 
and deepening seas of life. The civiliza- 
tion of this century crystallizes in cities ; in 
place of broad fields we have high build- 
ings, rents are rising, room a_ luxury, 
physical growth almost .an impossibility. 
‘* The individual withers, and the world is 
more and more.” Sedentary occupations 
multiply; ever new avenues of trade — 
means of support by brain and skill — are 
opening. Small offices, desks and chairs, 
are claiming yearly new recruits. Right 
here comes in the necessity of the city 
gymnasium. The body under-exercised, 
the brain over-exercised, physical. col- 
lapse is certain. Dumb-bells, health-lifts, 
Indian clubs, organized gymnasiums, are 
all attempts to meet a felt need, and 
minister to man’s body. When Pharaoh’s 
chariot-wheels drave heavily his army was 
lost ; when the body grows weary, muscles 
tired, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, & Co., 
mortgage the flesh, the mind fails, and 
ruin results. 

Toa certain extent, up to the level of 
their power and possibility, gymnasiums 
and lesser helps are well enough; the 
trouble is in their inherent and incurable 
lack. 

The gymnasium is shut in by roof and 
walls from the open air and sunlight,— the 
two things that minister most of all to 
human health; is usually so far from the 
home office as to be unhandy and ofttimes 
inaccessible ; is limited as to hours by the 
numbers who wish to practise, and de- 
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individually, and from their representative 


institutions. 
Charles FE. Pratt. 


GYMNASIUM. 


mands too much time and care to give all 
the muscles a fair chance. The ofice and 
home exercise is too limited in space and 
time, too uncertain in practice, too rude 
and unskilled, without a teacher, to amount 
to much, and, in common with the larger 
gymnasium, comes under the common con- 
demnation of being in-doors. 

Exercise we must, or lose our health. 
Exercise we cannot, most of us, in gym- 
nasiums, public or private. Just here 
comes the bicycle. 

It must be used out of doors as a rule. 
The city streets that shut us off from 
mother earth are made to serve a _ healthful 
turn, and bear us up; the buildings that 
shut us in lose their power to imprison. 
The wheel is always at hand. Epizodtic 
hath no terrors for it; distance does not 
furnish excuse for inactivity ; sunlight and 
open air are no longer unknown quantities 
in human life. Exercise can be taken, 
where it should be, inthe open air. A 
few moments suffice to put the city behind 
us, and then green fields, blue sky, fresh 
air,— allare ours. Every muscle is brought 
into play, from the soles of the feet to the 
head, — from the hips down to propel, from 
the hips up to control, the machine. 

The mind is exercised as well as the 
body; the machine-like series of motions 
that make up gymnasium practice gives 
way toa constant play of the muscles in 
ever-varying motions. Monotony is no 
part of bicycle practice; custom cannot 
stale the infinite variety of action needed 
to keep the saddle; and, under headway, 
mind controls muscle; thought regulates 
action; feet and hands, body and limbs, 
head and eyes, are all servants of the wide- 
awake mind. ‘The eye studies the road 
for the safest course, and at the same time 
scans the ever unrolling panorama of 
scenery upon the right and left. Thus the 
mind has double-acting control of the 
body, and through it the machine and 
enjoyment of nature. 

‘The wheel fits itself to the mental moods 
of the rider. ; 
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‘* For his gayer hours 
It has a voice of gladness, and a smile, 
And eloquence of beauty; and it glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


When the circulation is sluggish, and 
the muscles are weary, it is quiet, creeping 
like a shadow over the ground. When the 
heart beats high and the spirits rise, it 
feels the life and shares it. If you wish 
to be alone, it will bear you from your 
kind, ‘“‘and far from the madding 
crowd” carry you quietly as a nurse a 
tired child through quiet ways mottled 
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with sun and shade. 
pany, then in sympathy with you the 
silent steed joins the club; and, as the 
wheels silently roll over the road, the inter- 
change of thought quickens mental action, 
and friends are grappled together with 
hoops of steel. The hour is passed, the 
body is refreshed, the mind quickened, 
the heart warmed, the head cleared, the 
blood cleansed, and a rested, strengthened 
man slips from the wheel to ‘ sleep aery 
light from pure digestion bred,” thankful 
for this last best gift,—this ever new 


delight, — the bicycle. 
O. P. Gifford. 


If you desire com- 
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Sucu were the lines of Longfellow si- 
lently whispered in consciousness as, hasti- 
ly mounting, my chum and I glided out from 
the crowd of somewhat sceptical friends 
who had assembled to witness us start 
upon our ‘¢ vacation trip,” and bid us good- 
by. 

For more than a year I have been ac- 
customed to forget the cares incident to 
the school-room by an occasional ride of 
an hour on the nerveless but never-resting 
wheel. I have found daily relaxation, and 
that cheering sense which wheelmen know 
of increasing power, of reserve force, 
while slowly climbing and swiftly coasting 

ur long-swelling Wisconsin hills. Very 
naturally, therefore, when the school-room 
doors were closed for the summer, and 
the monotony of vacation was upon me, 
I turned to my silent and unfailing friend. 
I had never ventured farther than toa 
neighboring village; but, now that my 
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time was my own, I began to think about 
crossing counties, of leaving Wisconsin 
behind me, to roll across the limitless prai- 
ries and cornfields of Illinois. 

I confided this newly wakened ambition 
to my friend, H. C. Witmer, the only 
wheelman resident within forty miles, and 
I saw at once that a vacation trip had in it 
enough of temptation for him. 

‘¢ When do you want to go?” 

‘*T’m free —you may fix the time.” 

“ Allright ! Any time after the middle of 
August will suit me.” 

After the trip was arranged, I confess I 
began to feel somewhat uneasy over antici- 
pated difficulties; but the Rubicon was 
crossed by the giving of the promise, and 
on the morning of the nineteenth of Au- 
gust two wheelmen stood facing the south 
in Juda in theearly morning. 

It was a magnificent morning, bright, 
clear, and warm, with a breeze from the 
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south. About us on every hand the har- 
vest was being gathered; and, as we rode 
along, many a kind greeting, many invi- 
tations to stop, came to us from the busy 
fields. 

We were mounted on 54-inch Colum- 
bia Experts, and carried no baggage — 
not even a coat. Soon the hills shut Juda 
from our sight, and henceforth our thoughts 
turned southward to the land 


“Where the wind blows over the gardens, 
And the flowers that kissed it are betrayed.” 


But the serious business of missing 
the stones, and maintaining the delicate 
poise of the wheel, quickly crowded all 
poetry aside. A rough and stony road 
may be conducive to piety, but certainly 
does not lead a wheelman into that ‘‘ se- 
rene and gentle mood ” which Wordsworth 
regarded as necessary for the appreciation 
of poetry. A ‘‘header” is of the most 
prosaic character. It humiliates one — 
rolls him in the dust as it were — makes 
sackcloth and ashes superfluous; and the 
prospect of a ‘‘side-fall ” seriously inter- 
feres with the contemplation of the subtle 
beauties of a metaphor. I think my com- 
panion of the wheel will testify to the ac- 
curacy of this conclusion. If closely ques- 
tioned he might, perhaps, acknowledge that 
stars, rather than figures of speech, occu- 
pied his attention immediately after the 
first fall, which my note-book registers as 
occurring before getting out. of the vil- 
lage. 

It is the first step that costs, says 
Madame de Staél, and we found her 
saying literally true. The first mile was 
the hardest mile, and the first day’s ride by 
far the hardest of all. Of the first sixteen 
miles, about seven were fair riding, the 
remainder very rough and hilly. But we 
were fully compensated for the slowness 
of our going by the magnificence of the 
scenery, which we had full time to sur- 
vey. I had never before seen such variety 
and such perfection. We drank from the 
clearest of springs, we rested beneath the 
most massive of trees, and gazed till our 
eyes were weary over fields of corn that 
stretched from hill to hill in the distance, 
and waved the banners of peace to the 
horizon’s edge. 

We reached the village of Dakota a 
little before noon, and stopped for dinner. 
Some one had evidently seen us from a 
distance, for the village turned out to meet 
us. And _ such questioning, such com- 
ments! Evidently we were the first 
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wheelmen that had passed through that 


town. After dinner my chum did some 
exhibition riding. I was lying on a lounge 
in the front room of the hotel, and over- 
heard the expressions of the villagers. 
Such surprise, such admiration! Eze- 
kiel’s wheels can hardly for them hereafter 
be symbols of mystery and wonder. After 
resting a couple hours we renewed our 
journey, found smoother roads, and en- 
tered Freeport at a few minutes past four. 
Entire families along the way came rush- 
ing out to see the queer machines. One 
woman, on seeing us, hastily closed the 
window, and was barricading the door as 
we passed. Are all the horses sick up 
your way? How farcan you go on ‘** them 
things” in a day? How far have you come? 
How quick can you make a mile? Hard 
riding up hill, isn’t it? Have you got a 
‘* tell-tale” (cyclometer)? How much 
does such a machine cost? Where were 
they made? Do you have to oil ’em? 
Takes a good while to learn to ride, doesn’t 
it? Such were some of the many questions 
asked us. We answered from the wheel 
as best we could, not having time to dis- 
mount. In Freeport we were at once 
surrounded and became targets for unnum- 
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bered questions from a multitude of 
questioners. It was assumed that we 
were racing, and we soon learned that the 
question of questions was as to our 
**record.” WI i i ke? 

record. rat time can you make? 
That is what the average American wants 
to know. 

That night I retired early, for my chum 
spent the evening calling on friends. At 

> 

about eleven o’clock I was awakened by 
hearing my friend, in somewhat excited 
tones, call out, ‘* Hold on! hold on! this 
isn’t Dick!” And then an assuring voice 
answered, ‘It’s all right; it’s all right.” 


ns 














** No, hold on, it isn’t all right; this isn’t 


Dick!” Evidently there was something 
wrong, but I was too sleepy to make out 
just what. But soon my chum, escorted 
by mine host, appeared at thedoor. ‘It’s 
all right ¢Azs time,’’ said mine host, and 
disappeared. I waited for an explanation. 
** You see, I had just begun to take off my 
shoes, when I noticed some wearing ap- 
parel that it struck me no bicycler ever 
wore, and when I glanced at the bed and 
saw a mass of long black hair on the pil- 
low, it satisfied me there must be some 
mistake. Chum, it’s a lucky thing that 
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your hair is short.” I extended congratu- 
lations, and we quickly sank into the 
dreamless sleep of the tired. 

We remained over Sunday in Freeport. 
Early Monday morning we started south- 
ward, following the line of the Illinois 
Central. The first town was nine miles 
distant, and here we stopped for breakfast. 
A carriage followed us quite closely for 
several miles, but we finally left it, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing it, some 
fifteen ‘minutes later than ourselves, roll 
into town. Coming down the hill just as 
we entered town, the first *‘ header’’ of 


the trip was scored by my chum. He was 
giving attention to a passing horseman, and 
his wheel seemed to resent it. South of 
Bailyville the road grew smoother, — 
seemed of a velvety consistency. The 
country was gently rolling, and the very 
spirit of motion seemed to be in our 
wheels. I shall never forget the exhila- 
ration of that morning. How glad and 
happy life seemed to be! The rich tinge 
of August lay all about us. The air was 
like wine. -We seemed to have had no 
past ; to have forgotten the deep shadows 
of life ; to be conscious neither of hope nor 
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fear, — seemed to have entered into that 
morning’s fulness, to share the very spirit 
of the birds that rose and sang and sped 
with us over those splendid fields. 

We reached Forrestown by ten o’clock, 
coming into town at the same time with 
a band of gypsies, with whom we were at 
once classed by the villagers. We took 
dinner at Polo, fifty-two miles from home. 
Here, as elsewhere, our wheels attracted 
much attention. In fact, we soon learned 
that we were travelling through a section 
of country in which bicycles had never 
been seen before. The only wheel in Polo 
proved, on examination, to be a velocé- 
. pede. 

Coming in to Polo we were halted by a 
farmer, armed with a hoe, and compelled to 
‘stand and deliver,” the tale of our pil- 
grimage; meanwhile, eating the* excellent 
apples with which he supplied us. Anda 
woman, whom we met, wanted to know: 
‘* Whar did ye come from?” ** Whar are ye 
goin’?” ‘* Whatare ye doin’ down hyur?” 
‘* What do ye call them things, anyway?” 
‘‘Come from Wisconsin on ’em, did ye?” 
** Let me see ye get on’em an’ ride.” 

Resting a couple of hours we started for 
Dixon, which beautiful little city we entered 
at four o'clock. Remained in Dixon till 


half-past six, taking supper at the Waver- 
ley, one of the best places we found in 
Illinois, and on this matter a bicycler is 


thoroughly competent to testify. After 
supper, rode into the country six miles and 
stopped with a farmer. Next morning rode 
into Amboy, seven miles, for breakfast. 
Walked through seven miles of sand, from 
Amboy to Soublette. Thermometer, 95° 
in the shade, sand ankle-deep, and no 
breeze. 

That sand-waste seemed like Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s furnace. ‘‘ Stick to it, and 
you'll beat it some time,” cheerfully shouted 
my chum, while the sweat in _ great 
clear drops rolled from our faces to the 
almost hissing sand. At one place the 
land seemed crusted over sufficiently to 
bear the wheels. We tried it, and quickly 
learned the full treachery of sand. I had 
ridden about a hundred yards when the 
voice of my partner, calling for help, ar- 
rested me. Turning, I saw that the wheel 
had triumphed — that my chum was uzder 
and half buried in the sand. 

It was noon when we reached the next 
town. We had made seven miles in four 
hours. Just as we started our wheels a 
gentleman came hurrying across the street 
and saluted us with, ‘* Boys, you're off the 
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road alittle. I saw the rest of your com- 
pany this morning, and they turned off 
above.” This was news to us. We 
weren't acquainted with ‘‘the rest of our 
company.” Our surprise manifesting it- 
self, our informant continued: ‘* You 
belong to Cole’s circus, don’t you?” Assur- 
ing him to the contrary, we inquired for a 
hotel, and were directed to a house where, 
as we soon learned, only the wzwary stran- 
ger stopped. Dinner was quickly served ; 
but bread and meat ‘‘remains” salted 
with sand and dust, the.bread mouldy, and 
a strange compound of blackberries and 
flies and various spices, was a bill of fare 
for which even our ravenous appetites were 
not sufficient. So, we left Soublette in 
haste and disgust, and reached Mendota at 
three o’clock. Stopped in Mendota for an 
hour, meeting the only wheelman that we | 
found in Illinois. He treated us most kind- 
ly, riding out for some distance with us on 
the La Salle road. The country between 
Mendota and La Salle was very flat, the 
road level, and though rough in places, we 
made good time over it, arriving in La 
Salle at half-past six, eighteen miles in two 
hours, having stopped a half hour for lunch 
on the way. The last five miles the road 
was gravelled and smooth as a floor, and 
this distance we matle in twenty-five 
minutes. 

About nine miles out from La Salle we 
each discovered a ‘hollowness” which 
nothing but bread and butter could fill, and 
without which * filling” ’twould be impos- 
sible to proceed. We tried at three farm- 
houses before succeeding ; and surely bread 
and butter never were more relished. We 
realized how true it is that hunger is the 
best of sauce; and that kindly _German 
woman, whatever her name, shall have our 
thanks forever. 

We spent a day in the smoky ‘* Twin 
Cities,” La Salle and Peru, visiting friends. 
Thursday morning, at half-past seven, we 
again started southward, and at noon our 
landlord informed us we had made thirty- 
five miles. 

That, night we got to Washington, a 
town twelve miles from Peoria. Had not 
a shower passed over this place previous to 
our coming, we should have reached Peoria. 
Learning here that to the south the roads 
were sandy, we changed our course, and 
on Friday travelled directly east to El Paso, 
then south to Normal, Bloomington, and 
on to Shirley, after pper. At Normal we 
visited the Soldiers’ Orphan’s Home, the 
Normal School, the Wesleyan University, 
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etc. It was nearly nine o’clock when we 
got to Shirley. But we were within forty 
miles of Springfield, and had a day to make 
it in. So we slept the sleep of the hopeful 
that night —that is, after we found a place 
to sleep at all. There was no hotel in the 
village, but we were informed that a man 
named C. sometimes kept travellers. 
Finding a man in front of a house that 
had been pointed out as Mr. C.’s, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place: ‘ Is this 
where Mr. C. lives ?’”—“ I guess it is.” —**Do 


you know whether he is at home ?’”—“* Well, 
yes, I guess he is.” —*‘ Are you Mr. C.?”— 
** Yes, stranger, I guess I am.”—‘* We were 
directed here as a possible stopping-place. 
Can you give us a place to sleep?” Mr. C. 


glanced at our Oscar Wilde costumes, 
looked somewhat puzzled, and _ finally 
said, “I dunno; I guess I’ll hev to ask the 
woman.’’ Reaching the door, Mr. C. 
opened it, and, letting the light fall fully 
upon us, looked us over once more, and, 
being evidently unable to decide the ques- 
tion unaided, called in the referee. ‘* These 
men want to stay over night; how is it? 
Can you keep ’em?” It seemed to us, stand- 
ing there, uncertain, ‘*‘ on probation,” that 
it was a very difficult matter for Mr. C., 
now that the decision of the matter was 
thrown back upon him, to ¢héz& at all. 
But, at length, he seemed to reach a con- 
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clusion, for he turned and said, ‘‘ Well, I 
guess you can stay.” We very quickly 
accepted this somewhat doubtful hospi- 
tality, and soon were conducted, without a 
lamp, up a ladder, to the guest-chamber. 
Here we found a straw bed, with two places 
so thoroughly worn in it that there was not 
the slightest danger of falling out. I think 
the bed perhaps was made up when it was 
new, the preceding summer; but the evi- 
dence of it was so slight that I shouldn’t 
care to testify on the point. A dreadful 
smell of onions was everywhere prevalent. 
Cesar’s ghost might have ‘ walked the 
night” for less. In the morning we break- 
fasted on onion-hash, onions and tomatoes, 
onions unadulterated, sour bread, and po- 


tatoes. But we remembered the bill of 
fare at Soublette, and though compelled 
“to pass” the onions, both simple and 
compounded, were able to make a 
meal. At the next town, however, I 
noticed that we each set out with dili- 
gence to hunt up a restaurant, and weren’t 
satisfied until we had visited two. 

It had rained during the night, and the 
roads were muddy. At the station, how- 
ever, we learned that the rain was local; 
had reached only some eight or ten miles. 
so we took: a freight train to Lincoln. 
There the roads were dusty, and, leaving 
the train, we hurried southward. On turn- 
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ing a corner we suddenly met a team of 
white mules, drawing the most antique, 
dilapidated thing I ever saw on wheels. 
The mules were somewhat frightened, and 
we hastily dismounted, giving the entire 
road. But the mules had evidently pro- 
grammed for a picnic, and were not to 
be disappointed. Whirling suddenly 
round, the axle was pushed clear through 
one of the fore wheels, the spokes and 
felloes falling in a heap. A woman and 
child rolled gracefully through the gap, 
and quickly gained the sidewalk. ‘* Lor’ 
bless you, honey,’’ said she to the child; 
‘¢ did they most kill you?” Turning to us, 
she said, with measureless indignation, 
** Aint you ashamed of yourselves, ridin’ 
around the country scaring folks and their 
teams most to death? I should think you 
would be.” 

The mules had, meanwhile, been headed 
in toward a fence. The driver, saying 
nothing to us, called excitedly to his wife, 
‘‘ Bring it tome! bring it to me! and I'll 
bring ’°em down!” 

We discontinued at once our conversa- 
tion as to what we should do in the prem- 
ises. Mounting, we had gotten about 
forty yards, when the report of a pistol 
added wings to our flight. Though the 


day was intensely hot, I think we made the 
next mile in something less than three 


minutes. At last we reached the next 
station, just ahead of the freight train we 
had left at Lincoln, though we had nine 
miles to go to its six. During the hurry 
to make this next town, I got my only 
‘‘header” for the trip. My wheel had 
seemingly heard the command, ‘‘ To the 
rear,” and had ‘‘ marched” without noti- 
fying me. And the record of that fall 
is in hieroglyphics, which the initiated 
understand, on my elbows as I write. 
While waiting for dinner at Broadwell, 
we became somewhat interested in a 
young lady with blonde, awfu/ly blonde, 
uncombed hair, and bare feet. She 
was running an old-style sewing-machine. 
Suddenly something broke. ‘By Jove! 
that’s the second glass foot I’ve broke to- 
day. I'll be dog-goned if I can see why 
the darned thing bu’sted, either.” We 
couldn’t, either of us, at the time, give 
adequate expression to our sympathy. We 
were neither of us sufficiently accustomed 
to language at once so delicate and forcible. 
Without further incident we arrived at 
Springfield, our destination, and took up 
our quarters at the St. Nicholas. There 
we were soon visited by some Wisconsin 
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men, resident in the city, who extended to 
us every possible courtesy. Though the 
evening was rainy, we visited the Lincoln 
Monument, but could see it from the out- 
side only, as the gates were locked. It is 
a massive pile of granite, relieved by 
splendid groups of statuary, and marks a 
spot forever sacred. Oak Ridge Cemetery 
has become a shrine, not to Americans 
only, but to the world. 

Springfield is situated in the midst of 
what seemed a splendid farming country. 
The soil was evidently both rich and deep, 
and the occasional forests in the Sanga- 
mon Valley made a Wisconsin man feel 
somewhat at home. I felt like taking off 
my hat to the massive oaks and maples 
after our week’s ride through shadeless 
avenues of osage orange. 

The State Capitol is not yet finished. 
We were informed that from its dome was 
floated the highest flag in the United States 
— highest, not with reference to the sea 
level, but relative to the surface. 

We have occasion to remember very 
kindly the young men of Springfield, and 
would very gladly have remained over 
Sunday with them at their solicitation, but 
it had rained shortly after our coming, and 
we learned that it had rained for several 
days in the direction of St. Louis. Realiz- 
ing that the plan we had formed while ez 
route, to go to this latter city on our wheels, 
was beaten, we determined to take the Sun- 
day morning train and spend the day in 
the Southern metropolis. At half-past 
eight the outlines of the city were dis- 
cernible. At nine we had crossed the 
Mississippi, over the finest bridge I had 
ever seen, and were rushing through the 
tunnel under the city to the Union Depot. 
That tunnel took me by surprise. I was 
standing on the platform to see the city. 
Suddenly I found myself trying to decide 
whether I or the city had been snuffed out, 
for all was darkness. I shall never forget 
that ride — the noise, the suffocating smoke, 
the absolute night. I know that I now 
have a better appreciation of Psyche’s joy 
on emerging into the light from the vague 
darkness and uncertain perils of hell. I 
can sympathize with the old-time Greek’s 
loving reverence for the sun, and henceforth 
Milton’s invocation will be more full of 
meaning to me. 

We registered at the Southern, and at 
once set out for the levee to find the time 
of the departure of steamers for the North. 
There was to be no boat north until Tues- 
day night. This information in some way 
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had a depressing effect. Hotel rates were 
four dollars per day, and we at once realized 
that unless we took the train home next day 
we shouldn’t be able to purchase through 
tickets. After consultation, however, we 
determined to remain till Tuesday night. 
We paid our bills in advance, rode round 
the city like millionnaires, and faced inevi- 
table bankruptcy with all the calmness of 
philosophy. We visited a beer-garden and 
attended the Centenary M. E. Church 
South; we looked into the hovels of the 
poor along the levee, into the homes of the 
rich, which front the various avenues, and 
upon the dusky faces of the homeless as 
they slept on bales and boxes by the river- 
side. Business houses were very generally 
open, and customers were not lacking. The 
electric light has not been introduced as 
extensively as in Chicago, the streets are 
much narrower, but are numbered and 
named in such a way that a stranger can 
easily find his way to any special point. 

On Monday morning I unfortunately 
awakened my chum in the midst of a rich 
speculation. He was about to close a bar- 
gain by which he would have made four 
per cent. clear on I don’t remember how 
many thousand dollars — enough, at least, 
so that we should have been able to have 
three meals a day instead of the ¢wo with 
which we had tried to content ourselves on 
the day preceding. But fate seemed to be 
against us, and the hated sign of the pawn- 
shop was omnipresent that day. I think I 
never saw so many pawn-shops before. 
To get rid of them and all that they sug- 
gested we visited Lafayette and Tower 
Grove Parks— each a splendid resting- 
place in the hot and dusty city; but the 
greater part of that day we spent in Shaw’s 
Botanical Garden. Of the completeness 
and splendor of this I despair to convey 
even a faint idea. ‘* Who shall sing the 
beauty of the flowers of God?” Here the 
East and the West, the luxuriance of the 
tropics and the meagre mosses and lichens 
of the frigid zones, are brought together. 
I understand that the proprietor offers a 
large reward for any new species from any 
part of the world. The garden is very 
large and is surrounded by a massive 
stone wall, at least sixteen feet high., In 
one bed were collected together all the va- 
various plants mentioned in the Bible. 
There were orange-trees with ripe and 
half-ripe fruit, and long bunches of the 
sacred grapes of Eschol. There were 
flowers of all shades and forms, and every 
variety of foliage. 


A VACATION TRIP. 


On Tuesday we visited the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Markets, the Mercantile 
Library, and other public places. We 
were not able, on account of the rain and 
mud, to use our wheels in the city. We 
found a flourishing club of forty-five wheel- 
men, and three of the Expert wheels. In 
the club-room was a 60-inch wheel, and 
beside it the most diminutive bicycle in the 
world, —the fore wheel being but twenty 
inches in diameter,— and each of these had 
regular riders. We were very kindly 
treated by the members whom we met, 
especially so by the president of the club. 
They were a hearty, enthusiastic, and mus- 
cular set of fellows. On Tuesday after- 
noon we got on board the steamer ‘* War 
Eagle.” My chum left his watch with the 
clerk for safe-keeping, and I couldn’t help 
commending his caution, as the passengers 
were notified on all hands to ‘* Beware of 
Pickpockets.” We were on the steamer 
three days, and travelled three hundred 
and thirty-two miles. Once we ran 
aground, and were four hours in getting 
off. The greater part of the deck hands 
‘*struck” just before the boat put out, 
and, in consequence, we remained in most 
of the towns an hour or two. My chum 
distinguished himself by helping the 
darkies to load and unload— so much so 
that a rather fastidious young man wanted 
me to speak to him about it, for he said 
that some of the passengers were beginning 
to think that he was working his way. 
The trip up the river was very pleasant. 
The table was fine, and we had the appe- 
tites of wheelmen. We were sorry to bid 
the boat good-by. 

We got off at Davenport, Iowa, rode 
through the grounds of the Rock Island 
Arsenal, took the night train for Beloit, 
and found ourselves back in Juda by Satur- 
day noon. We had travelled some eight 
hundred miles, and each of us voted it the 
most pleasant and beneficial of trips. 

On our wheels we had averaged forty- 
five miles a day without fatigue. We re- 
mained in towns from seven to eight hours 
aday. We stopped to talk with people 
along the way, and, altogether, became 
better acquainted with the country and its 
characteristics than would have been possi- 
ble in any other way. But we saw nothing 
anywhere that surpassed our Wisconsin 
farms and homes, and returned better 
pleased with her splendid diversity, her 
rolling fields, her clear waters, her indus- 
trious and successful people. 


R. De Lacy Evans. 





NOTES ON “A WHEEL AROUND THE HUB.” 


Mr. A. W. Drake, manager of the art 
department of the Czztury (then Scrzb- 
ner’s Monthly Magazine), and Mr. 
Charles E. Pratt, President of the Boston 
Bicycle Club, are entitled to the chief 
honors of that delightful excursion on 
wheel, and its charming presentment in 
ink. Mr. Drake has not been much of a 
practical wheelman, though an honorary 
member of the Boston Bicycle Club; but 
he is an artist and a skilful art-manager, 
and brimful of bright suggestions. He 
was quick to see that an article on the then 
new era of bicycling in this country would 
be a fresh attraction for the bright pages 
of his magazine. He had seen the Essex 
Bicycle Club, in the spring of 1879, dis- 
porting around his home in New Jersey, 
and was acquainted with its genial captain, 
and afterwards distinguished champion, 
Mr. LL. H. Johnson. He had asked the latter 
to write an article, but the request was 
modestly declined. Afterwards the editor 
of the magazine, having also adopted the 
idea of an article for the magazine on the 
subject, and with possibly the success of 
the attractive and breezy ‘* Tile Club” 
papers which had previously appeared, 
he wrote to the author of the ‘* American 
Bicycler,” a book which had shortly before 
been published by Houghton, Osgood, & 
Co., of Isoston, inviting a paper on bicy- 
cling illustrated. Mr. Pratt accepted the 
suggestion, and onered to ‘arrange and 
bring about a real excursion over a cer- 
tain route, selected from his ‘‘ log-books,” 
in Massachusetts, as a basis for the pro- 
posed paper, if the magazine wou!d pro- 
vide artists to make sxetches at tite .ame 
time. In this way Mr. Drake and Mr. 
Pratt were brought into communication 
upon the subject, the former giving especial 
attention to the illustration, and the latter 
to the promotion of the excursion and the 
preparation of the article. 

At that time what are sometimes spoken of 
as ** overnight excursions,” that is, rides for 
more than a day, were not much known of in 
thiscountry. The promoter of thisexcursion, 
with two others, had previously taken a four 
days’ trip, and several shorter ones, and 
learned. something about. it in that way ; 
and he found little difficulty in inducing 
others amongst the club men of Boston 
and elsewhere, Mr. Johnson and others of 
the Essex Club being - naturally amongst 


the first to attend upon the proposed event. 
About fifty invitations were issued. After 
the project was well in hand, and by a per- 
sonal going over of -the route anew and 
making divers little preparations, which 
any one about to have a party to entertain 
might think of, it resulted in a very enjoya- 
ble programme; which, however, was 
kept a secret to all but two or three. The 
only information given beforehand was com- 
prised in this, that the meet would be at a 
certain hour, ata certain place ; that the run 
would continue two days ; that artists would 
accompany the, party, and that there would 
be incidents to make it a good time. 

The route was known in part to Mr. 
Frank W. Weston, Mr. Edward W. Pope, 
and Mr. Edward C. Hodges, who in turn 
accompanied the promoter over parts of 
it. The picnic dinner, on the first day, in 
the pine grove near Dedham, was known 
to Col. Albert A. Pope, who generously 
offered to audit the bills and directed the 
refreshments. On the morning of the start, 
however, a short programme was placed 
in papyrograph copy in the hand of each 
participant, which read as follows : — 


BICYCLING EXCURSION. 
Outline of Programme for T hursday, Sept. 11, 1879. 


Walnut ave. (near 
Warren st.) . 
Jamaica Pond . : 
Brook Farm (Baker 
st. W. Roxbury). 61-2 
Dedham . 3 ; 6 
Pine Grove, on Read- 
ville road. 
Picnic lunch. 
Readville, etc. . ‘ 

Blue Hill (to summit) 
Remount, 4.15 
Punkapoag 
So. Canton 
Massapoag 


3 3-4 miles. 


House, 
Massapoag Pond, 
Sharon 2 

Supper, 7.30 


Friday, Sept. 12. 


Massapoag House. 

Canton Corner (by 
vemete.ies) . : 

So. Bra:atree 

E. Weymouth . 

Hingham . ‘ : 

Kimball’s (fot of 
Jerusalem Road, 
Cohasset) 

Dinner. 
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Leave Cohasset 
Hingham 


miles. 


Quincy. , ‘ * 
Milton(Col. Russell’s 


farm) . : : 
Milton Lower Mills. 
Arrive in Boston, and 
supper . 


60 1-2 


This programme may be varied on the second day 
by omitting Cohasset and making the time at Quincy 
and following places two (2) hours earlier. 


Mr. Drake, and Mr. Allen C. Redwood, 
the accomplished artist, were along, pro- 
vided with a fleet and well-conditioned 
horse and buggy. Mr. Jacobs drove the 
**ambulance,” or light express wagon, 
which had been provided for taking along 
multum bags, etc. The others were all 
wheelmen, and were as follows: — 

C. E. Pratt, F. W. Weston, J. S. Dean, 
E. C. Hodges, J. G. Dalton, Willis Far- 
rington, R. M. Diaz, all of the Boston 
Bi. C.; Col. A. A. Pope, E. W. Pope, 
Dr. C. H. Corken, A. S. Parsons, W. G. 
Fish, W. S. Slocum, J. T. Dyer, C. P. 
Shillaber, all of the Massachusetts Bi. C. ; 
L. H. Johnson, H. W. Knight, Mr. Tink- 
ham, all of the Essex Bi. C., of New Jer- 
sey; F. S. Pratt, E. F. Tolman, John 
Brown, all of the Worcester Bi. C.; G. A. 
Fairfield, T. B. Beach, both of Hartford 
Bi. C.; A. J. Philbrick, Mr. Chipman, 
both of Salem Bi. C.; H. S. Owen, of 
Capital Bi. C., Washington, D.C.; W. 
H. Jones, F. H. Craigin, Rev. L. A. 
Pope, W. J. Costello, H. Arnet, E. S. 
Robinson, H. I. Carpenter, F. S. Lathrop, 
E. Hemmenway, W. C. Edmunds; many 
of whom have since become members of 
different bicycle clubs. These were at- 
tended by several others on the return 
toward Boston, on the second day; and 
there were several inquisitive reporters at 
the start, to whom little information was 
furnished, as it was intended to be a quiet 
run, and no intrusions were desired. 


Part of the value of the trip arose from | 


the surprise which was raised on every 
hand along the way. It is, however, to be 
noted that two or three other artists were 
taken to some points on the route after- 
wards. One of these was Mr. F. S. La- 
throp, a brother of the novelist, and Mr. 
W. Taber. Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Church, 
who contributed to the illustrations, were 
not, so far as is known, on any part of the 
route. One artist, however, was at the 
dismount at Jamaica Pond, and at the pic- 
nic dinner, with photographic camera and 


plates; that is, Mr. James Notman, of the 
Mass. Bi. C., and his pictures, taken at the 
time, were not only used in illustrating the 
paper for Scrzbzer’s, but were also in con- 
siderable demand by the participants and 
others afterwards. 

The success of this excursion was such 
as to incite to several others during the 
autumn and the following season; and 
when its details had become known 
amongst others than those who partici- 
pated—and it may be interjected that the 
article doesn’t tell half of what was done 
and enjoyed—there were many who 
were very expressive of regret at not hav- 
ing attended, and many more who wished 
to exact promises to be counted in next 
time. 

Much of the delight of that excursion 
was due no doubt to its freshness. It was 
the first thing of its kind. It was a new 
revelation, even to our wheelmen, of what 
they might do or enjoy. The same men, 
taking the same excursion to-day, would 
probably fail to find the same zest in it. 
On the other hand much of the delight 
was due to the preparation. The route 
was carefully chosen; the scenes along the 
way and the resources for amusement were 
previously ascertained by the promoter, 
and so everything was made available. 

There has often been expressed, espe- 
cially in the last year or so, a desire to re- 
peat that excursion. By all means let it 
not be attempted. There are a thousand 
runs just as attractive, and many ways of 
making a two days’ run on wheel very en- 
joyable, which were not brought out at 
that time; and there are those who could 
promote such an excursion with a selection 
of company to be limited to a practicable 
number, say fifty or less, and with just as 
much of surprise and revelation to the 
participants. 

Out of the forty odd who participated 
in that precursor of enjoyable wheelings, 
there were not more than sixteen who 
were thoroughly competent companions 
for it, as one might say; that is, who 
could then ride at a pace of seven miles an 
hour, or of fifteen miles an hour, as occa- 
sion might call for, take hill and sand and 
rut and distance, without paying so much 
attention to the particular wheels on 
which they were as to detract from the 
general enjoyment of the scenes. An 
open invitation to such an excursion now 
would probably prove a street-blockade, a 
town nuisance, and otherwise a failure as. 
to the pleasantest results. 
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THE number of bicyclers in New Hamp- 
shire is very small in comparison with 
many other states, which is mainly due to 
the universally sandy and hilly roads with- 
in her borders, except along the limited sea- 
coast. The wheelmen in the interior, how- 
ever, make up in enthusiasm what they 
lack in numbers, and the invitations sent 
out by the Rockingham Bicycle Club of 
Portsmouth, for a two days’ meet, Septem- 
ber 17th and 18th, was accepted by one- 
half of the total number of wheelmen in 
the State. The greater number of visitors 
reached the city on the afternoon of the 
16th. The first to arrive were the Nashua 
Wheel Club, in their natty gray uniform, 
and commanded by Capt. Gilman, the 
treasurer of the L.A.W., having wheeled 
in from Epping. Then two riders from 
East Rochester, mounted on American 
Stars, came clicking up to head-quarters, 
after a twenty-five-mile road ride. 

Early the next morning some of the 
visitors, anxious to see the antiquated and 
historical houses in the city, made a sun- 


rise trip through some of the excellent 
streets of the ‘‘ old town by the sea,” lined 
with quaint gambrel-roof houses, of a 
century ago, with here and there a dwell- 
ing dating back a couple of centuries. 

One old moss-covered structure, occupied 
by the descendants of the original owner, 


was visited. It was built in 1664, with the 
front towards the river, and so situated on 
the side of a steep hill that the eaves on 
the back side of the house, towards the 
street, are on a level with the sidewalk, 
making a tempting coast, down over the 
shingles, for ‘“*the bad boys of River- 
mouth.” 

They called at the oldest brick house, 
erected in 1718, at an expense of 6,000 
pounds, from brick brought from Scotland by 
a member of the King’s Council, who was 
also the projector of the first iron-works 
in the country. The house is well pre- 
served, and is a fine specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the last century, and rich in 
memorials of olden times. The heavy 
lightning-rod on the west end was put up, 
under the personal supervision of Benjamin 
Franklin, in 1762. The slave quarters 
still stand a short distance from the house. 

In an adjacent street was pointed out the 
old Bailey house, made famous by T. B. 
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Aldrich, as the dwelling-place of the ‘* Bad 
Boy.” 

Near by — 

“One hundred years ago, and something more, 

In Queen street, Portsmouth, at her tavern-door, 

Neat as a pin, and blooming as a rose, 

Stood Mistress Stavers in her furbelows ”* — 
occurred the episode leading to the mar- 
riage of Governor Wentworth to the ser- 
vant girl, Martha Hilton;° so pleasantly 
told by Longfellow in his poem, ‘* Lady 
Wentworth.” 

On another street is the peculiar-shaped 
building, where for many years in the last 
century the Vew Hampshire Gazette, the 
first newspaper published in the State, and 
now the oldest in the country, was edited 
and printed. Copies of the first issue are 
still preserved. They are dated October 7, 
1756, and measure when laid open seven- 
teen inches by ten. 

The last house visited was the elegant 
and splendidly preserved mansion of Gov- 
ernor Langdon, of which Washington 
wrote in his diary, in 1789: ‘* There are 
some good houses, among which Col. 
Langdon’s may be esteemed the first.” 

The wheelmen assembled at the Cap- 
tain’s house, promptly at the _appointed 
time, prepared for an all-day run. The 
route passed over the smooth half-mile sur- 
face of Richards avenue, lined with rows 
of thrifty elms, planted by the soldier 
whose name it bears. 

The first stop was made at the salt-water 
aquarium, at Newcastle bridge, to examine 
the wonders of the deep held captive in 
glass and huge floating tanks by the in- 
genious Major Urch, the inventor of the 
marine bicycle, and various other patented 
articles. The reservoir, which supplies 
the glass tanks with flowing water, is filled 
by a force-pump, worked by the turning of 
a large floating wheel, arranged to rise 
and fall with the tide, and revolved by the 
force of the current of the river. Here 
through the summer the educated seals 
perform various tricks at the command of 
their teacher. The sea anemones gathered 
from the rocks under the water at the 
mouth of the river are of all shades and 
colors, from common drab to beautiful pink. ° 
The young lobster, the sea robins, theinest- 
building sticklebacks, the hermit crabs, the 
large eggs of the skate fish, and numerous 
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other small inhabitants of the sea, are 
placed in tanks conveniently arranged for 
the study of their various habits and pecu- 
liarities. The king of the floating-tank is a 
sturgeon, eight feet in length, which required 
the united strength of a number of men 
to force into its captive home, but only 
after a severe struggle, during which, with 
a swing of its powerful tail, it would tum- 
ble them about in a dangerous yet amusing 
manner. The monster skates, the unsightly 
lump-fish, the hideous sculpin, the ugly cat- 
fish, and the rapacious shark, are a few of 
the many specimens which, having been 
captured in the weirs at the mouth of the 
river, are brought to and confined in the 
aquarium. 

Mounted again, the crooked streets of 
the ancient fishing-village of Newcastle 
are run through at too great a pace to notice 
many places of historical and traditionary 
interest ; though the gambrel-roof cottage of 
Allen, the boatswain of John Paul Jones in 
all his memorable cruises, had due attention. 

When descending a sharp hill to the 
beach the captain held up his hand as a 
warning signal for more distance between 
the riders, and indicative of a dangerous 
road-bed. The signal was not seen or was 
disregarded by the riders of the large 
wheels in the rear of the procession. When 
the 54-inch struck a deposit of sea sand at 
the bottom of the beach, the wheel stopped, 
while the rider went on and spread him- 
self at length on the sandy beach, and all 
the Jumbos in the rear came tumbling 
after and on to him like a row of bricks. 
Bicycle handles and rear wheels, well- 
filled hose and huge canvas shoes, projected 
from the moving pile in all directions; 
yet, when the laughter had subsided, but 
few bruises and no breaks were discovered. 

The dismount signal was sounded at 
Fort Point, and a score of bicyclers quickly 
took possession of Walback Tower, scaling 
the steep ledges and climbing, in Indian 
file, up the loose brick-work of the struct- 
ure itself. This tower was built in Sep- 
tember, 1814, when an attack of the Brit- 
ish was hourly expected by the commander 
of the adjacent fort, who summoned the 
inhabitants to the aid of the garrison, and 
the tower was constructed with great speed. 
Not being found necessary it was neglected 
and soon assumed its present ruinous ap- 
pearance. It is circular in shape, and 
closely resembles the turret of the first 
monitor. It was intended to be mounted 
with a central pivot gun, and its sides are 
pierced with several port-holes for smaller 
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guns. From the top an extensive and 
beautiful view is had of the wide mouth of 
the swift-running river, its many islands, 
long bridges, its half-dozen forts, and 
its lengthy ship-houses at the navy-yard. 
Odiorn’s Point is in view at the south, 
where the first settlers landed in 1623, and 
where —an unusual thing in our land — the 
eighth generation is still found on the 
homestead of the first. Nine miles out, in 
the ocean, were seen the hotels on the 
Isles of Shoals, and close to the largest 
building the cottage of Celia Thaxter, who 


. has so charmingly written and sung of the 


beauties of her native isles. 

It was only a short walk to Fort Con- 
stitution, passing on the way the govern- 
ment building, so long occupied by Ser- 
geant Davidson, a hero of the Mexican 
war, and for many years the oldest soldier 
on Uncle Sam’s muster-roll. In front of 
the house the fifteen-inch guns and pyra- 
mids of solid shots and shells present a 
warlike scene, in strong contrast to the 
open, unguarded gateway at the entrance 
of the fortification. The opening to the 
interior, apparently so unprotected, reveals 
on closer inspection of the upper portion, 
an old and heavy wooden portcullis, with 
its machinery in the chamber above for 
raising and lowering. The keystone of 
the arched entrance bears the date 1808; 
but the fort occupies the site of one of the 
earliest fortifications in the country, being 
described in the earliest records as an 
** earthwork with certain great guns.” In 
1666 a more regular fortification was built, 
and in 1689 it was called Fort William 
and Mary, after the then reigning sover- 
eigns of England. Dec. 13, 1774, ‘* one 
Paul Revere arrived, with letters from the 
Committee of Safety in Boston,” bringing 
reports that a British man-of-war had 
dropped down below in Boston harbor, 
with the suspected intention of reinforcing 
this fort. Great excitement prevailed, and 
the following night a body of patriots 
went down the Piscataqua in a gondola, 
attacked the fort, hauled down the colors, 
and carried off one hundred barrels of 
powder, and all the small arms and light 
artillery, and stored them under the Old 
South Church in Portsmouth. This was 
the first capture from the British at the 
commencement of the Revolutionary War. 
A part of this powder was used by the 
patriots, months afterwards, at Bunker Hill. 
Two men-of-war were sent by General 
Gage to prevent the entire dismantlement 
of the fort. 
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From the ramparts of the fort a near 
view was had of the North Atlantic Naval 
Squadron, at anchor in the harbor. The 
nearest vessel was the steamer Tennessee, 
the longest ship in the U.S. Navy; and 
directly ahead was the famous Kearsarge, 
returned to its native river, where it was 
fitted out for its voyage, which resulted in 
ridding the ocean of the troublesome rebel 
cruiser Alabama. In consequence of a 
heavy storm, which had prevailed for sev- 
eral days, the harbor had been sought by 
an unusual number of coasters and vessels, 
of all sizes and descriptions. Between 
four hundred and five hundred crafts 
crowded even the wide mouth of the riv- 
er; and to a part of the bicyclers, who 
made a trip to the fort the night previous, 
when the lanterns on the vessels were 
lighted, they presented a sight seldom seen 
at this port. A favorable morning breeze 
was taken advantage of, and the horizon, 
as far as the eyes could reach, was dotted 
with the white canvas of the last hundred 
of the departing fleet. 

Again the wheelmen were called to- 
gether and pedaled up the steep grade to 
the spacious and magnificent Wentworth 
House, commanding a view of river, 
ocean, city, and mountain scenery, unsur- 
passed by any seaside house on the coast. 
Looking across Little Harbor to the 
west was seen the rambling pile of the 
old and famous Governor Wentworth 
Mansion, which Longfellow describes as 
“A pleasant mansion, an abode 

Near and yet hidden from the great high road, 
Sequestered among trees, a noble pile, 

Baronial and colonial in its style. 

Gables and dormer-windows everywhere, 

And stacks of chimneys rising high in air,— 
Pandzan pipes on which all winds that: blew 
Made mournfui music the whole winter through. 
Within, unnumbered splendors meet the eye, 
Panels, and floors of oak, and tapestry; 

Carved chimney-pieces, where, on brazen dogs, 
Revelled and roared the Christmas fire of logs. 
Doors opening into darkness unawares, 
Mysterious passages and flights of stairs; 

And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames, 

The ancestral Wentworths with old Scripture names.” 


Its forty-five rooms, its richly orna- 


mented council-chamber, its cellar ar- 
ranged for the stabling of thirty horses in 
times of danger, and its historical occu- 
pants and visitors, will be more fully de- 
scribed and illustrated, with views of exte- 
rior and interior, in a future number of THE 
WHEELMAN. 

At the Wentworth House a small speck 
was seen creeping along the road in the 
distance, and, as it approached, the home 
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club recognized their protegé, Georgie 
Girard, the youngest L.A.W. rider in the 
country, mounted on his 40-inch wheel, 
which he drove up the steep hill with ap- 
parent ease. He had overtaken the party, 
though starting an hour later, and could 
not be persuaded from accompanying 
them on the all-day ride. He kept up 
with the guides, and was among the first 
arrivals at the dinner rendezvous. 

The route now taken was the same which 
was selected for the drive of President 
Arthur, the week previous, along the coast 
to North Hampton. The road-bed through 
Rye is kept in splendid condition. Ona 
large portion of the way the surface is 
covered with beach gravel, making a live, 
solid road, free from dust or mud. The 
farms and buildings throughout Rye sur- 
pass any in the State. The productiveness 
of the former is due in part to the nourish- 
ing qualities of seaweed, the only expense 
of which to the farmer is the cartage from 
the beaches; while the checks of the sum- 
mer boarders improve the houses and en- 
large the bank accounts of the owners. 
The roads warranted a quick run by many 
old places of interest and” by beautiful sea- 
side resorts of summer residents. 

At the Farragut House a bicycle gleamed 
in the pavilion out among the rocks, and its 
owner proved to be the enthusiastic scribe 
from Manchester, who had ridden through 
the sand from that city since daybreak, to 
join the party, making a run at the close of 
the day of sixty miles. 

Again the assembly call rang out above 
the noise of the waves on the beach, rudely 
interrupting the hearty and almost intermi- 
nable laughter of the jolly: treasurer at the 
mishap to the rider of the Star. The way 
the latter had climbed the hills and rushed 
down the steep and rocky descents was a 
constant surprise to the riders of the more 
silent wheels. 

‘¢Do you never have any accidents while 
using your wheel?” asked a new rider. 

‘¢ No, never,” said the Star expert, *‘ for 
there are no headers; and, look here, see 
how easy and safe it is to drop off sideways 
at any time.” 

The rider gracefully mounted, turned in 
the narrow road and approached the group 
at speed. Unfortunately for the experi- 
ment, an unnoticed rut turned the little 
front wheel inside out, and in his hasty dis- 
mount his pants caught in a projecting part 
of the levers, and the tearing of cloth, sud- 
den contact with ¢erra firma, and demand 
for a paper of pins, came successively. 
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The road now ran along the beach rocks 
of the Atlantic coast, and up a long, gradual 
rise to the magnificent view from the top 
of Little Boar's Head. 

On the road towards the North, and 
near Capt. Brown’s house, situated far from 
the sea, and with ho river or water near, 
the keel of the schooner ** Ruth” was laid in 
1819; and the mystery of how she was to 
be launched into the sea was solved one 
winter’s day when all the neighbors round 
about were summoned to be present with 
their oxen the following morning. The 
long string of cattle was hitched to the 
schooner, and the load was gradually 
drawn on the snow, over the fields and 
through the marshes, toward the sea; but 
the land voyage was too long, and the vessel 
failed to reach her destination before dark- 
ness approached. A furious snow-storm 
prevailed during the night, but early 
the next morning the men and oxen were 
again in position, and the good schooner 
‘* Ruth,” was launched into the ocean. 

At 1.30 the three signals for the dis- 
mount was sounded, in front of the Union 
House, Hampton—the cyclometers reg- 
istering twenty-one miles for the forenoon 
run. 

Here a substantial dinner was waiting 
for the hungry party. It was the first 
experience of one of the young wheelmen 
with a bill of fare. Noticing that his 
neighbors commenced at the top of the 
card-board, he told the inquiring waitress 
that he guessed he would have a plate of 
menu first. But the waitress, either a well- 
trained one, or, perhajs, she was mashed 
with his bright and youthful face, politely 
told him it was not quite ready, and whis- 
pered that he should have it the last thing. 

After dinner, the antiquarians of the 
party took a short walk to a quaint gam- 
brel-roofed house, the former residence of 
General M., a Revolutionary hero and 
patriot, for whom Washington entertained 
such respect that when he passed the house 
on his northern tour, he uncovered his 
head in homage of the memory of his 
companion-in-arms. The General was 
regarded as a strange man by the neigh- 
borhood, which believed him in league 
with the devil. The General’s house was 
once burned in revenge, as it is said, by 
the fiend, whom the former had outwitted. 
He had agreed, it seems, to furnish the 
General with a boot-full of gold and silver, 
poured annually down the chimney. The 
shrewd Yankee cut off, on one occasion, 
the foot of the boot, and the devil kept 
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pouring down the coin from the chimney’s 
top, in a vain attempt to fill it, until the 
room was literally packed with the pre- 
cious metal. The legend connected with 
his second marriage has been rendered 
immortal by Whittier, in his poem entitled, 
‘*The New Wife and Old.” In the 
early days Hampton enacted her laws in 
Assembly, and they had reference to many 
things outside of ordinary legislation. 
The drinking of healths and use of tobac- 
co were forbidden, the advances towards 
matrimony were regulated, and pride and 
levity were frowned upon. Women were 
forbidden to expose their arms to view, 
their sleeves must reach to the wrist, and 
their dresses fit high upon the neck. Men 
must keep their hair cut short, and no per- 
son worth less than two hundred pounds 
was allowed to wear gold or silver lace, 
or silk hoods and scarfs. Nickel-plated 
bicycles were not forbidden, and_ short 
breeches were all the rage. 

The return trip was made vza Breakfast 
Hill, in Greenland, where, during the 
early Indian troubles, a party of redskins, 
who had been burning houses near Ports- 
mouth, and scalping the inmates, were 
overtaken at breakfast while on this eleva- 
tion, and were forced to a hasty retreat. 

The hotel was reached at the supper- 
hour, and the first day’s run was com- 
pleted without an accident, and to the full 
and complete enjoyment of all the par- 
ticipants. The report has been detailed 
in some directions, but not on account of 
any extraordinary riding, for many of the 
new riders were having their first expe- 
rience in road-riding of any extent, or on 
account of any unusual pleasure or nov- 
elty; for numerous are the clubs which 
have on their touring calendar many just 
such ‘* Red-Letter Days.” 

The morning of the 18th opened bright 
and clear. An early morning run had 
been arranged to the elegant grounds of 
Hon. Frank Jones, at Gravelly Ridge, and 
return over the long coast leading there- 
from. The wheelmen were invited to the 
extensive and beautiful gardens, and while 
they were being presented by the ladies 
with button-hole bouquets, one of the vis- 
itors remarked upon the massiveness of a 
yellow mastiff, saying he was by far the 
largest canine he had ever seen. 

** Why,” says Mrs. Jones, **you should 
see our Jumbo!” and, calling to the hos- 
tler, she asked if Jumbo was chained. 

‘*No, marm, for he’s quite good-na- 
tured this morning, and if the gentlemen 
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won’t crowd into the stable too suddenly, I 
guess he’ll behave all right.” 

But there was no crowd to the boys; in 
fact, they shrank back, —a few casting sly 
looks at their calves, and wishing they 
were protected, a@ Ja ‘‘ Juvenis,” with top- 
boots. The door was swung open. The 
boys fell back still farther, and out crawled 
a tiny four-inch pug. 

At 10 A.M. the buglers sounded the 
assembly, and the men, after a short drill 
on foot, and a limited one on wheels, were 
ready for the parade through the streets. 

On the principal square, locally known 
as the ‘* Parade,” the wheelmen drilled by 
bugle-call very creditably. A photogra- 
pher, who promised to consume but fif- 
teen minutes, succeeded, as usual, in occu- 
pying a full hour. Girard, with his 40-inch, 
and Jumbo, beside his 58-inch, were the end- 
men; and the centre clubs of the group 
were interlocutors, and puzzled the photog- 
rapher with numerous conundrums. 

At noon a crowd gathered at the 
wharves, to witness the marine bicycle 
race. The contestants were the captain 
and president of the home-club, and, being 
very evenly matched, the race was nearly 
a dead heat. Two officers of a club from 
the interior of the State, and famous as 


fresh-water sailors, then indulged in a 


scrub race. They were very successful in 
choosing the strongest tide to run against 
on the down course to the stake-boat; and 
returning against a powerfyl eddy. They 
made an interesting race, however, and 
proved their extraordinary staying qualities. 

The dinner given by the Rockingham 
Club was spread, by request, in the cen- 
tury-old diniug-room of the Rockingham 
House, with its finely carved cornice and 
wainscot, which were wisely retained when 
the building was remodelled. Among 
the invited guests was the Mayor of the 
city, who, though a companion with Al- 
drich in many of the exploits related in the 
‘* Story of a Bad Boy,” has a very youthful 
and sprightly appearance, which led one 
of the bicyclers, who was assigned a seat 
next to him, to imagine His Honor to be a 
wheelman who had just arrived, and, 
therefore, hardly entitled to a front seat. 
There not being plates enough by one, the 
earnest but polite struggle they had for the 
chair of honor, on the right of the Chief 
Consul, was an amusing episode, until the 
chief explained to the anxious wheelman 
that the young man was His Honor the 
Mayor. 
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The post-prandial speeches were short 
and witty, and full of strong testimony in 
favor of the healthfulness of the exercise 
and the strong friendship it had promoted. 
But one selection was unwisely chosen. 
The junior punster of the local club was 
introduced by the chief as the silver- 
tongued orator of the club. He promptly 
arose, and, in a singularly sweet and well- 
trained voice, began with: ‘‘ Mr. Chief 
Consul, your Honor the Mayor, and fellow 
wheelmen of New Hampshire, — I did not 
expect to be called upon to address you.” 
Here he was observed to take a hurried 
look at his cuff, and those near him smiled 
audibly when they saw it was covered with 
pencilled headings to a long speech. 
‘¢ First, I desire to tell you a good bicycle 
story I read yesterday. An old lady, a few 
days ago, was asked by a tourist if she had 
seen a bicycle go by her house. She said 
she didn’t know what they called it, but 
she saw a cart-wheel running away with 
a—” The last word was buried beneath 
the united shouts of the whole company. 
‘* Long Joe” grunted out, ‘‘Brother, that’s 
as ancient as the oldest velocipede.” The 
- silver-tongue was silent for a moment, and 
only long training and close examination 
of his cuff enabled him to resume and 
charm the guests with his eloquence; but 
he attempted no more stories. 

After the speeches the Chief Consul 
called the wheelmen to order, and pro- 
ceeded to organize the first State League, 
under the auspices of the L.A.W. A 
committee, consisting of Chief Consul 
Haslett, Representative Gilman, and State 
Secretary Wilkins, were chosen to draft a 
constitution. The Nashua Wheel Club 
formally invited the wheelmen to their 
city for the second annual meet in 1883, 
and the Manchester Club followed with a 
claim for 1884. 

In the evening the wheelmen attended 
at Music Hall, and listened to a fine ren- 
dering of the opera ‘* Mascotte.” 

The next morning the visitors were es- 
corted to their several trains, and noisy 
parting salutes, from bugles, and calliopes, 
were liberally indulged in. 

The charming weather, the extra con- 
dition of the excellent roads, the hearty 
welcomes and continuous attentions. of 
club men and citizens, all combined to 
make the meet a success, and the initial 
sub-league commences its career under the 
most favorable auspices. 

C. A. Hazlett. 





EDITORIAL. 


Velccipede Patent Litigation. 


Two suits have recently been terminated in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York, in such a manner as to be of 
general interest to wheelmen. We give a brief out- 
line of the matter only, as sufficient to indicate the 
bearings of the result. 

It is pretty generally known that there are a con- 
siderable number of United States patents relating 
to bicycles and other velocipedes; but it is not so 
generally known, perhaps, that the first bicycle pat- 
ent was obtained in this country, and that for the 
first four years of bicycling American inventors led 
those of any other country in their attempts to per- 
fect the construction of the bicycle ana the tricycle. 
There are many licensees under these patents, and 
few infringers. 

Amongst the most notable and spirited of the 
latter were Messrs. McKee & Harrington, of New 


York, who, in the spring of 1880, bought out the 


stock of R. H. Hodgson, of Newton, Mass. (who, 


had obtained some reputation on “Velocity” and 
“Newton Challenge” bicycles), and commenced the 
manufacture of bicycles in New York city, not only 
without license under the patents, but in open 
and avowed disregard of them. They took this 
course upon the advice that the patents were not 
valid, and did not properly apply to the latest con- 
struction of these machines; and they made a very 
spirited endeavor to prove the correctness of their 
position by making and placing upon the market 
what was known as the ‘“‘ Union” bicycle, and em- 
ploying counsel and experts and contesting the 
patents. 

A bill was filed against them by the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company on the 2d August, 1880, setting 
up the Reynolds patent of 1865 and the Lallement 
patent of 1866. Under this bill an injunction was 
obtained restraining the defendants from making, 
selling, or using bicycles, in the fall of 1880, the 
injunction being granted by Judge Blatchford after a 
contest upon a large amount of testimony and docu- 
ments. 

Subsequently the defendants made two successive 
attempts, on motions to dissolve the injunction, to 
obtain relief, and were unsuccessful in each. They 
also modified, to a small extent, the construction of 
their velocipede, so as to make it what was advertised 


by them as the “simultaneous movement” bicycle; 
and proceedings for contempt in disregarding the 
injunction were instituted and argued before Judge 
Wallace, since his accession to the bench in place of 
Judge Blatchford, at the same time with another 


motion of the defendants for relief from the injunc- 
tion. The decision of Judge Wallace was against 
the defendants on both motions, the injunction being 
sustained, and the defendants fined for contempt. 

The sale of a few of the “simultaneous move- 
ment ” machines was the occasion for the bringing of 
another suit by the same company against McKee & 
Harrington, under three other patents, namely: the 
Hanlon patents cf 1868 and 1869, and the Pickering 
patent of 1869; the bill in this latter suit being filed 
23d June last, and a motion pending for preliminary 
injunction in that suit. 

The defendants in these suits employed several of 
the most able counsel in New York, and several 
experts, exhausted the resources of America and 
France for evidence wherewith to defeat the patents, 
and produced the strongest defenses, no doubt, which 
could be made. But these efforts were unavailing; 
and having been defeated at every turn, and put to 
large expense, and substantially blocked up as to 
bicycle business for some two years, they finally, as 
it appears, on the 27th September last surrendered. 
Decrees have been entered sustaining the validity cf 
the five patents in controversy, granting perpetual 
injunctions against the defendants under the same, 
and referring the cases to a master for ascertainment 
of the amounts to be recovered. 

We understand that McKee & Harrington had 
actually sold but very few machines; but they had 
parts for about a hundred bicycles in process of 
construction, and that they have taken license under 
usual terms to finish up and sell these, when they 
will stop the business entirely. 

It is, on some accounts, to be regretted that this 
Messrs. McKee & Harring- 
ton had an opportunity to enter upon and continue 
bicycle making, — had started with a good model, and 
would by this time have been doing a large and prof- 
itable business, no doubt,— and we should have seen 
another good competing manufacturer in the Ameri- 
can market. 

The Lallement patent, which has thus been con- 
tested and sustained, covers, as we understand it, any 


controversy ever arose. 


two-wheel velocipede with the wheels arranged one 
in front of the other, having a cranked axle, pedals, 
and handle-bars to guide the machine. The Hanlon 
patent of 1868 coyers the adjustable saddle, the ad- 
justable driving-cranks, and the bifurcated perch. 
The Pickering: patent of 1869 covers the polygonal 
pedals, as well as hollow forks and tubular perch and 
rear forks; and the Hanlon patent of 1869 covers 
the front wheel brake, the stop-head or limited sweep 
of steering mechanism, and also a shield, oftener 
seen in tricycles than in bicycles. 
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It 1s not-probable that the validity of these four 
patents, or the fact of their application to the devices 
referred to in modern velocipedes, will soon again be 
contested. 


DuRING the past year the bicycle has made rapid 
strides in popularity. It is no longer confined to one 
or two localities, but is found everywhere, and is 
patronized by all classes. It is becoming more and 
more a practical assistant in every-day life. By its 
aid many an invalid has regained his health. On the 
bicycle long trips through the country are trans- 
formed from a task into a pleasure. Among the most 
Clubs 
are composed largely of business men, who will not 
take exercise if left to themselves. To them the 
bicycle is an undisguised blessing. Drawn out by 
the power of association, they indulge in spins 
through the country, inhaling fresh air and new life. 
We are glad to see this phase of bicycling receiving 
special attention. Within two months no fewer than 
five clubs have made runs of more than 100 miles in 
asingle day. The Boston Bicycle Club led off with 
a run of 1024 miles between 4.38 A.M. and 9.30 
P.M.; entire time, 16 hrs. 52m.; actual running 
time, 12 hrs. 6 m.; average distance per hour of run- 
ning time, 84 miles. This was followed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bicycie Club run of 118 miles, Sept. 28, 
between 4.52 A.M. and 10.30 P.M. Total time, 17 
hrs. 38 m.; actual running time, 12 hrs. 41 m.; aver- 
age distance per hour of running time, 9} miles. 


important uses of bicycling are club runs. 


WHEEL 


The Springfield Meet. 


By far the most important bicycling event that has 
occurred this year was the Springfield meet. Great 
praise is due the home club for their untiring exer- 
tions to make it a success in every way. That their 
efforts were eminently successful the results have 
shown. Over four thousand invitations were issued, 
special rates were secured on the roads running into 
Springfield, and every inducement was offered to 
wheelmen and their friends to attend. On the day 
before the tournament bicyclers began coming in, 
and kept pouring in from all directions up to twelve 
o’clock of the day itself. The yeat little city was 
full of them; wherever the eye turned it was arrested 
by the gleaming spokes and shining handle-bar of the 
steel steed. At half-past one the line of march was 
formed at the rink, and moved slowly around the 
block, and toward Hampden Park. The order of 
march was as follows: Detachment of police, under 


- 
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Oct. 5 witnessed two extraordinarily long runs. The 
Champion City Bicycle Club, Springfield, O., accom- 
plished 110 miles between 6.03 A.M. and 8.15 P.M., 
including all stops, which could not have amounted 
to much, for the running time averaged only a little 
over 9 miles an hour. On the same day the 
fEolus Wheel Club, Worcester, Mass., made 136 
miles between 5 A.M. and 3.05 A.M. the next morn- 
ing; total time, 21 hrs. 3 m.; running time, 16 hrs. 
49 m.; average distance per hour of running time, a 
little over 8 miles. Saturday, Oct. 7, the Boston 
Ramblers’ Bicycle Club covered 120 miles between 
4.50 A.M. and 11.50 P.M.; 
nt hits. 52m; 


actual running time, 
average distance per hour, 10 
miles. 

This is a good showing, and, before another month 
has passed, no doubt many other clubs will follow 
their example. Without doubt greater distances than 
these can be accomplished even on our American 
roads, although we cannot hope to rival the English 
riders for some time to come. <A recent issue of the 
Tricyclist contains an account of a tricyclist who 
made the extraordinary distance of 2144 miles on a 
tricycle inside of 24 consecutive hours. With our 
roads in their present condition this would be an 
impossibility; but, as the bicycle advances from a 


- luxury to a necessity, improvement of roads will 


doubtless accompany the change, as a necessary 
adjunct, and in time we may hope to be able to boast 
of macadamized highways leading in all directions 
throughout the entire country. 


NEWS. 


Officer Wright; Little’s Band; Springfield Club; Attle- 
boro’; New Haven, Conn.; Rutland, Vt.; Brockton, 
Boston Ramblers, Chicopee, Greenfield, Glastonbury, 
Pawtucket, R.I.; Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Northampton. 
Second division: Hutchins’ Band; Meriden Club, 
Manhattan, Ixion, Massachusetts, Natick, Holyoke, 
Marblehead, Columbia, Worcester, Scitico, Wilbra- 
ham, Easthampton, Menotomy, Glenn’s Falls, N.Y.; 
Waltham, Pittsfield, West Springfield, Mittineague. 
Fully 20,090 people witnessed the procession. At 
the park at least 12,000 people were gathered. The 
first event was the one-mile race. Nine men entered, — 
Will. R. Pittman, New York; Frank Moore, Birming- 
ham, Eng.; V.C. Place, Greenville, Pa.; J. W. Wat- 
tles, Jr., Boston; Geo. M. Hendee, Springfield; L. W. 
Morse, N. Attleboro’; C. W. Clarke, Waltham; J. G. 
Knowlton, Easthampton; W. A. Norton, Natick. 
Hendee took the lead at the start, and held it until 
coming down the home-stretch, when Moore spurted 
past him, and won. Time: 2.544; Hendee, 2.55; 
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Norton, third in 3.14. The second heat was a repe- 
tition of the first. Time: Moore, 2.574; Hendee, 
2.574; Norton, 3.74. 

Seven men contested the two-mile race, — Moore, 
Morse, Norton, Place, B. G. Sanford, New York; 
* H., J. Hall, New York, and H. D. Clark, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. Place kept the lead up to the three-quarter- 
mile pole on the second mile, when Moore spurted 
to gain the lead. Place responded gallantly, but 
Moore passed him, and passed under the wire in 
6.14; Place, 6.144; Clark, third, in 6.479. The 
second heat was won by the same three in the 
same order. 

The half-mile dash was won by Hendee, Hatch 
second, Pitman third. Time, 1.249, 1.299, 1.319. 
The half-mile dash for boys was won by H. T. Smith, 
of New York; Charles P. Adams, of Springfield, 
second; and Atty Hanks, Springfield, third. 
1.43%, 1.49%, 1.59. 

The five-mile women’s race was plainly out of 
place. 
who appeared, and she allowed T. W. Eyck, her 
trainer, a half-mile start, and beat him of course. 


Time: 


Mlle. Louise Armaindo was the only woman 


In the five-mile amateur race, Moore, Place, Norton, 
Morse, Sanford, and A. D. Claflin, of Newton, com- 
peted, Moore allowing the others 30 seconds the start. 
Place took the lead, with Claflin close behind. Moore 
kept steadily closing the gap between him and the lead- 

_ ers, andat the end of the fourth mile wasin his favorite 
position, just behind Place, who was leading. Moore 
won, of course, with Place second, and Claflin third. 
Full time, 16.17%; Moore’s actual time, 15.479; 
Place’s, 16.19%; Claflin’s, 17.574. 
There were only four entries for the one hundred- 


yard slow race. C. S. Howard, of the Boston Ram- 


blers, won easily in 3.57; .George Nash, of Spring- 
. 


field, second. 
The one-mile without hands was won by Hatch; 


Hendee, second; Tufts, third. Time: Hatch, 3.289; ° 


Tufts, 3.364. 
The twenty-mile professional race, in which Prince 


Hendee, 3.353; 


was matched against Mellen and Harrison, was very 
interesting. Mellen and Harrison alternated every 
five miles. 

104 seconds. 

It was a day of record breaking, —the mile record 
being reduced from 2.58§ to 2.549; the two-mile 
from 6.214 to 6.14; the five-mile from 16.10$to 
15.473- 

LE. F. Tolman, Worcester; C. R. Percival, Boston; 
and Dr. T. S. Rust, Meriden, Conn., were judges. 
A. W. Whipple, J. S. Dean, and H. C. Norton, timers, 
and F. H. Johnson, scorer. 


Prince won easily in 1 hour, 8 minutgs, 


In the evening the rink was filled to its utmost 
capacity, at least 1,500 people being present, and 
many were turned away. In the centre of the room 
stood a large table bearing prizes worth over $1,000, 
which were awarded the lucky men amid loud ap- 


plause and very loud music. The Springfield and 
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Attleboro’ clubs gave exhibition club-drills, and some 
very neat fancy riding was done by Hendee, Howard, 
and Tufts. 


The New Haven Races. 


THE third annual fall races, and 1st annual State 
Bicycle Tournament, held under the auspices of the 
New Haven Bicycle Club, occurred at Hamilton 
Park, Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1882. 
wheelmen were in the line, which traversed some of 
the finest streets of the city, the whole line being 
over Telford pavements, or concreted streets. 

The races at the park began at 3 P.M. 

The following well-written account of the races is 


About seventy-five 


clipped from one of our exchanges : — 

In the grand club championship race for a gold 
medal, best two in three heats, open to club members 
only, Herman Clark, of Mt. Carmel, and L. B. Hamil- 
ton entered. In the first heat Hamilton fell near the 
distance point and Clark finished alone in 3 m. 14$s. 
The second heat was also won by Clark in 3 m. 20s, 
Hamilton’s time was 3m. 21}s. 
third heat. 

In the ride and run race, half-mile, for a silver 
medal, Hendee and Fowler entered, and Hendee won 
in 2m. 94s.; Fowler’s time, 2 m. 214s. 

There were four starters in the one-mile boys’ 
race for a silver medal,— John H. Klock, Adams, 
Joyce, and Richardson. Klock won in 3 m. 29s. 

The slow race of 200 feet was won by Hendee, who 
took the silver medal. The race which excited the 
most general interest was the five-mile race, the first 
prize being a gold medal, and the second a silver 
George M. Hendee, of Springfield, and J. F. 
Ives, of Meriden, entered. Ives led until three and 
one-half miles had been covered, and then Hendee 
took the lead, and finished in 18 m. 94 s., making the 
last mile in 3 m. 574 s. 

The last event was the half-mile race, without 
hands, for a silver medal. J. D. Canary, formerly of 
this city, entered the grounds late and unprepared to 
race, but competed with Hepdee; and it was an ex- 


There was no 


medal. 


tremely pretty race, there being not over a bicycle 
length between the positions of the contestants at the 
finish. The time was, Hendee, 1 m. 544 s.; Canary, 
Im. 55s. The judges for the park contests were 
Dr. T. S. Rust, of Meriden, and Henry Ducker, of 
Springfield, and the time-keepers, Frank Fowler and 
F. A. Jackson, of this city. 

At the rink in Dwight street, last evening, a large 
concourse of ladies and gentlemen gathered to see 
the exhibition riding. The clubs taking part in the 
parade first entered, and there were on the rink 
floor, at once, twenty-four riders, headed by Com- 
mander Marsden. After a drill, which evoked 
applause, there were other features. The clubs 
drilled separately. The New Haven Club, without 
question, made the finest appearance, although the 
visitors looked well and rode well. Features of the 
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evening were the riding of Hendee and Canary. 
Remarkable and apparently impossible feats were 
accomplished by both. 
tions of the beginner” caused a great deal of amuse- 
ment. Hendee took the gold medal, and Canary the 
silver cup. 


Mr. Canary by his “ illustra- 


Annual Meeting of L.A.W. Officers. 


THE board of officers of the League of American 
Wheelmen met at the Hotel Vendome, in this city, Fri- 
day, Oct. 20th. The following members of the board 
were present: President W. H. Miller, of Columbus, 
0.; Vice-President A. S. Parsons, of Cambridgeport, 
Mass.; Treasurer Wm. V. Gilman, of Nashua, N.H.; 
S. A. Marsden, New Haven, Ct.; Geo. H. Day, 
Hartford, Ct.; F. S. Pratt, Worcester; C. L. Clark, 
Newton; Frank S. Winship, Lynn; A. J. Philbrick, 
Salem; M. D. Currier, Lawrence; F. B. Carpenter, 
Boston; E. K. ‘Hill, Worcester; C. P. Shillaber, 
Boston; C. A. Hazlett, Portsmouth, N.H.; E. M. 
Gilman, Nashua, N.H.; C. H. Lamson, Portland, 
Me.; Dr. A. G. Coleman, Canandaigua, N.Y. 

After electing Mr. E. K. Hill, of Worcester, secre- 
tary pro tem., the board filled the vacancies left since 
the spring elections, as follows: Philip T. Dodge, of 
Washington, D.C., Chief Consul of District of 
Columbia, and C. E. Hawley, Representative; C. 
Waterhouse, Representative for California; L. M. 
Beebe, Chief Consul for South Carolina; H. Bedoe, 
Chief Consul for Kentucky, and C. W. McLean, 
Representative; A. G. Carpenter, Chief Consul for 
Rhode Island, and J. A. Cross, Representative; H. 
W. Williams and C. K. Ferry, Representatives for 
Massachusetts; Henry Bates, Chief Consul for Indi- 
ana; H. G. Rouse, Representative for Illinois. The 
treasurer, Wm. V. Gilman, reported that the receipts 
for the year were $1,717.88; expenditures, $743.93; 
balance on hand, $973.95: K. N. Putnam, corre- 
sponding secretary, sent in his resignation, which was 
laid on the table. 
tion and racing-rules of the L.A.W. 

In the evening, at 7.30, the board again met. A 


It was voted to print the constitu- 


good deal of time was taken up in discussing the 
amateur question. It was finally decided that mem- 
bers of the League may teach bicycling and still be 
classed as amateurs. Following this action, W. R. 
Pitman, of New York, who for years has been trying 
to get into the League, but was rejected because he 
taught bicycling, was admitted into full membership 
by a unanimous vote. The corresponding secretary 
was instructed to send names presented for member- 
ship and League notices to the Wheel, of New York, 
as well as to the Bicycling World. A few changes 
were made in some of the by-laws, making them 
clearer, but not changing the import. 


The League Races. 


IN the afternoon, between the sessions of the 
board of officers, the L.A.W. races took place, at 
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Beacon Park. The championship medal, which was 
held by Lewis T. Frye, and which must be won three 
times before becoming personal property, changed 
hands. The stories told of the fast times made by 
Frye while training made him the favorite. The 
entries were L. T, Frye, Marblehead; Geo. N. Hen- 
dee, Springfield; V. C. Place, Greenville, Pa. At the 
start Frye had the pole, Hendee the centre, and 
Place the outside. 
Place, being out where the track was the heaviest, 


Frye took the lead at once. 


got a bad start, but pulled up to the others, and was 
just about to take the lead, when Hendee spurted, 
took the first place and kept it till the finish. Frye 
came in second. Hendee’s time was 2.574. The 
result was a surprise to many, especially to those who 
did not see Hendee ride at Springfield. 
doubt the coming fast man. 
under the auspices of the League, for two silver cups 
offered by the Bicycling World, was entered by 
Place, Jno. Tacy, of Lawrence, and Wattles, of 
Boston. Place led from the start, and, though 
pressed hard by Tacy, held the lead; Place first, 
Tacy second; time, 17.454. The judges were Fred 
S. Pratt, C. A. Hazlett, Dr. Coleman; referee, C. E. 
Pratt; starter, F. W. Weston. 


J 


He is no 
The five-mile race, 


The Massachusetts Division of the L.A.W. 


SEVERAL weeks ago F. S. Pratt, Chief Consul, L.A. 
W., sent out a call to the Massachusetts members to 
meet in Boston for a run to Canton, where a State 
Accordingly, on 
Saturday, Oct. 21, about fifty wheelmen assembled at 


organization was to be formed. 


Trinity square. Among the number were several 
wheelmen from other States, who were in the city at- 
tending the meeting of officers, and the races. At 9.30 
they mounted, and in twos rode out of the city. The 
route lay through Roxbury, Dorchester, and Matta- 
pan to Canton, where the party dismounted for din- 
ner. After dinner, Chief Consul Pratt called the 
Frank P. Kendall, of Worcester, 
was elected secretary. At the suggestion of H. W. 
Williams, it was voted to call the organization the 
Massachusetts Division of the League of American 
Wheelmen. On motion of A. S. Parsons, the Chief 
Consul and Representatives of L.A.W. for the State 
were elected as an executive board, with the Chief 
Consul president. Chas. P. Shillaber was chosen 
treasurer. President F. S. Pratt, E. R. Hill, and 
C. L. Clark were appointed a committee to select 
sign-boards, and advocate their adoption by the 
L.A.W. 
of raising funds, and it was finally decided to leave 
the matter to the executive board. After this meet- 
ing the wheelman were photographed, and then 
started back. Some of the party rode directly in, 
and others rode.around by the Chestnut-Hill Reser- 
voir, arriving in the city about 5.30 P.M. 


company to order. 


There was a long discussion on the subject 
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CuicaGco, September 30.—The event of this last 
week of September was the race at Waukegan. 
Waukegan isn’t Chicago, of course, any more than 
Taunton is Boston, but the riders were mostly from 
Brown and Vomell, Mearing, Ayers, Calk- 
ins, Miller, and Conkling, of the Chicago Club, 
Stevens and Fitch, 
the 
tremendous gale of wind which swept everything 


the city. 


went out to the suburban fair. 
of the Owl Wheeling Club, were visible in 
before it. The track is a bad one,—sandy and as full 
But 
the riders went in for winning, and Captain Miller 


of ups and downs as the life of a circus clown. 
There were six races. The first one 
the prize a gold- 
It was won by Brown, of the 


was the judge. 
was for exhibiting fancy riding ; 
plated cyclometer. 
Chicago Club. 

The second race was also won by a representative 
of the Chicagos, Calkins. It was a quarter-mile 
dash, and the prize was a water-proof touring suit. 

The third race, for the prize of a racing costume, 
was won by Captain Brown. It was a slow race of 
too yards, done by Brown in 4.30. 

In the fourth race, a mile handicap, Conkling 
started from the scratch, gave his fellows starts of 
one hundred to two hundred yards, and won in four 
minutes. The prize was a Perfection hub lamp. 

The fifth race was a three-mile dash, for which 
two prizes were offered,—a cyclometer, won by 
Philbrick, and a Columbia lamp, won by Ayers. 

The sixth and last race was a five-mile dash, handi- 
cap. As before, Conkling gave the others a start of 
from six hundred to seven hundred and fifty yards, 
and he won in 21.00. Stevens came in second, in 
22.10. Conkling cheered himself with the rest at 
winning, for he broke a spoke while running, and, in 
getting down to take it out, lost about one of his 
minutes. 

A visitor at this race, was Mr. G. F. B. Bryant, of 
the Danville (Ill.) Club. 
fancy riding imaginable was exhibited by Mr. Wood, 
of Chicago. 

A new organization, known as the League of 


Some of the most finished 


Chicago Wheelmen, has just been formed here, with 
the following officers, to hold office until March 1, 
1883: President, J. O. Blake; Vice-President, E. 
Mearing; Secretary, M. 


Greanbaum; Treasurer, 


Heaton Owsley; Commander, T. S. Miller. 


The evening that the preliminary meeting of this 


organization was held will be long remembered by 
the wheelmen here. They went in a body, and like- 
wise in good spirits, to call upon our mayor. He 
has just got home from London, where he patronized 
the wheeling idea by buying some tricycles. The 
moon was bright, but the mud was deep, and the 
men turned gracefully without tumbling, in marvelous 
It was after receiving the hospitality of the 
mayor that the wheelmen adjourned to Owsley Hall, 
there to enjoy coffee and sandwiches, and hold 
the organization meeting of the L.C.W.— Max. 


manner. 


AT Pittsfield, Mass., October 11 and 12, oc- 
curred several bicycle races in connection with the 
annual fair. Five medals were offered, —for half-mile 
dash; one mile, best two heats out of three, and two- 
mile races, the two latter from the scratch. There 
W. T. Damond won 
the silver medal, valued at $10.00, for two-mile race; 
H. J. Hall, Jr., of Brooklyn, won two straight heats; 
and A. B. Price, of Cheshire, was second. Prizes, 
gold and silver medals, valued at $10.00 each. In the 
two-mile dash, H. S. Wollison, of Pittsfield, took the 
gold, and Price, of Cheshire, the silver medal. Owing 
to the roughness of the track no time was accurately 
taken. 


were four entries in each race. 


STARTING with nine members, in the winter of ’81, 
the Troy (N.Y.) Club now numbers twenty-three, 
and steadily increasing. 

The first annual tournament occurred September 
28, and the races resulted as follows : — 

Two mile: Prize, silver medal; won by Charles 
Ross; 8m. 124 sec. 

Three mile: H. N. Straight, 1st, 14 m. 16 sec.; 
and L. J. Theissen, 2d. Prizes, gold medal, Ist; 
nickel time-piece, 2d. 

Slow race: Won by Alfred F. Edmans. Prize, 
leather medal. 

Five mile: H.N. Strait, 1st, time 21 m. 37 sec.; 
with Geo. M. Powers 2d. 

The first prize was a handsome gold medal; and, 


second, a silver medal. 


OCTOBER 5, at the thirteenth field meeting of the 
Athletic Association of Dartmouth College, among 
other contests, a bicycle race occurred. Rogers, 
C.S.D. (Chandler Scientific Department), Bryan, 
85, and Wardwell, ’86, C.S.D.,started. Rogers won 
easily, Bryan coming in second. 


A CLUB was recently formed at Taunton, Mass., 
called the Cohannet Wheelmen. The following is a 
list of officers : — 

President. — George E. Whiting. 

Secretary. — William Niblock. 

Treasurer. — Edward Brown. 

Captain. — John Harding. 

Lieutenant. — Harrison Baker. 


The club starts out with sixteen members. 


THE Pennsylvania Bicycle Club has been organized 
by several gentlemen in West Philadelphia, to meet a 
want long felt by wheelmen residing in that portion 
of the Quaker City. With their head-quarters close 
to the site of the Centennial Exhibition buildings, in 
Fairmount Park, this club has a fair field to work in. 
They are removed from the location of other Phila- 
delphia bicycle.clubs; and, being so close to the park, 
ought to turn out an active lot of members on club 
runs, etc. The club runs, up to the present, have 
been eminently successful; and, as the charter mem- 
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bers are all practical cyclers, the Pennsylvania ought 
to prove a thoroughly active club. The number of 
members at present is sixteen, and recruits are bound 
The uniform is just what .a bicycle uni- 
form should be, — plain and serviceable. The suit is 
dark brown corduroy; cap to match,—the shape, 
Polo, with detachable peak; brown stockings, and 
celluloid collar and cuffs. The club badge is a com- 
plete miniature bicycle, with “ Pennsylvania Club” 
inserted among the spokes of driving-wheel; and the 
club colors are blue and old gold. 
pointed are as follows: — * 


to come in. 


The officers ap- 


President. — Mr. E. M. Aaron. 
Secretary. — Mr. A. H. MacOwen. 
Treasurer. — Mr. W. H. O’Keefe. 
Captain. — Mr. C. M. Miller. 
Sub- Captain. — Mr. J. L. Roberts. 


One of the noteworthy features about the new 
club is that they ride large wheels, —there being a 
number of fifty-sixes, while fifty-fours are in the 
majority, and constitute the average size for the club. 
‘None of the men are great fancy riders; but, gen- 
erally speaking, they are fair road riders, —one mem- 
ber, Mr. Samuel Crawford, having put one hundred 
miles in twelve hours to his credit, while on the 
road during his vacation this summer, and this on a 
fifty-six “ Expert,” which his fellow-wheelmen say is 
too big a wheel for Sam, though he is a big rider. 
More will be heard from Pennsylvania after a while. 


On Tuesday, October 3, at Warsaw, N.Y., A. E. 
Purdy rode one hundred miles in ten hours, on the 
Driving Park track. ; 


THE following is the programme of the meet and 
races at Philadelphia, October 26. We are unable 
to give a report of this important meet for the 
present issue, but will give an extended account of it 
in another number: — 


GRAND PROCESSION. 


First Event. — Competitive club drill, in club 
squads of eight. Prize, a banner composed of the 
winning club’s colors. 

Second Event.— Best fancy riding, single. 
gold medal. 


Prize, 


Third Event. — One-mile race in heats, open to 
all amateurs. Three fastest winners, and second man 
in fastest heat ride in final. 

Fourth Event.—Two-mile handicap, 200 yards 
limit, open to all amateurs. 

Fifth Event. — One-mile race for novices, open 
to all never having won a first prize. 
Sixth Event. — Half-mile dash 

only). 

Seventh Event. — Five-mile handicap, all ama- 
teurs. Prizes in each race will be medals, — gold to 
first, silver to second. 


(L.A.W. 


men 
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AT the annual fair of the Worcester S. E. Agricul- 
tural Society, at Milford, September 26, was a half- 
mile bicycle race, best two in three. First prize, 
Waltham watch; second, gold medal; third, silver 
medal; fourth, McDonnell’s cyclometer. G. H. 
Lilley took first; A. H. Ball, second; H. E. Nelson, 
third; E. F. Temple, fourth. Time: first heat, 1.56; 
second heat, 2.00. 

It was expected that some of the Woonsocket Club 
would participate; but, after the society had conceded 
every point that they asked for, the Woonsocket men 
failed to put in an appearance. 


THERE are but three riders in Montana Territory 
who own machines, vize: Wm. E. Norris, James 
Norris, and Will R. Sharp, all of Helena. 


St. Paut’s School, Concord, N.H., has a growing 
club. The officers elected recently are: B. F. Hard- 
ing, President; A. R. Richardson, Secretary and 
Treasurer; C. A. Stevens, Captain. 


THE bicycle race, open to members of Phillips, 
Andover, and Exeter Academies, occurring at Haver- 
hill, was entered only by wheelmen of Phillips 
Academy. Segur took first place at the start, and 
held it till the finish. Holden was second; distance, 
two miles; time, 6.54. A fine silver cup, twelve 
inches high, with a bicycle surmounted by a bird for 
a standard, and valued at $25, was given to the 
winner. 


Mr. HAMILTON, ’85, has made the fastest time on 
a bicycle of any college man on record.— Yale 
News. 


On Sunday, the Ist of October, as Fred Packard 
and R. H. Robeson, of Salem, were ziding homeward 
from Lynn, a man drove his buggy against Mr. 
Packard’s wheel, causing him to fall, and breaking 
one of his pedals. The man drove on; but it was 
discovered that his name was Wm. Clemens, and he 
was arrested. 


MEssrs. LINDSAY AND FARLICK made a run to 
Niagara, Drummondville, and along the river to the 
Falls, and hence by way of St. David’s, yesterday, a 
distance of 40 miles. One of the riders took a header 
while running along the bank, landing just on the 
edge. This is the second narrow escape by bicyclers 
running along there this season. — St. Catharine’s 
News, Oct. 2. 


A CLUB was formed at Lehigh University (Pa.) on 
Saturday, Sept. 9th, with R. Stinson, ’83, President; 
A. P. Smith, ’84, Secretary and Treasurer; J. W. 
Packard, Captain. The L.U. Club has a dozen 
members. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Jonathan Swift.’ 


SHERIDAN says Dr. Swift was a man whose original 
genius raised him above all the writers of his age; and 
in his biography of Swift represents him as of the most 
unselfish disposition, constantly seeking to serve 
others. The latter part of this statement will scarcely 
bear close inspection, for, while his public life was 
free from the taint of corruption so prevalent at the 
time, yet he seemed to be but scantily supplied with 
He repaid the kind help 
of his uncle, Godwin, with the basest ingratitude. 
There is no doubt that his fine-strung nature fretted 


some of the private virtues. 


under the restraints and miseries of poverty and a 
life of dependence upon the bounty of another; yet 
he had no claims upon his uncle which demanded 
recognition, and to add to the baseness of his in- 
gratitude, his uncle could illy spare the money which 
he gave him. This misanthropic tinge never left him, 
but showed itself in some form or other in every 
period of his life, and at last settled down on him like 
acloud. Like Dr. Johnson, he wasa man of very 
strong prejudices, which he often permitted to run 
But the world has little 
to do with a great man’s private life, except as it 
affects his public actions or his writings. 


away with his good sense. 


It is imma- 
terial to us whether the author of “ Gulliver’s Travels ” 
was grateful to his uncle or not, whether he was 
supremely self-conscious, or the reverse; and, turning 
to the public life of Swift, we encounter a man, whoin 
.an age of political rottenness was singularly upright 
and intrepid. He was feared alike by corrupt politi- 
cal friends and foes. He was the greatest satirist 
that ever lived, and all the force of his biting sarcasm 
was brought to bear upon his opponents, who never 
got the better of him. Owing to some objectionable 
features in him, such as his strong prejudices, his con- 
tempt for men in general, and his egotism, it is a hard 
In his life 
of him, published in John Morley’s English Men of 
Letters Series, Mr. Leslie Stephen has, with rare 
discrimination, shown us the real character of Swift 


matter to estimate his character correctly. 


without attempting to smooth over any of the more 
disagreeable parts. And yet the subject does not 
suffer from such treatment; in fact, we are rather 
inclined to like Swift more after we read the book. 
The author displays his good taste in confining him- 
self to stating the facts in the case rather than making 
dogmatic assertions of his own. And here lies one of 
the chief charms of the book. Every one likes to 
form his own conclusions, and rebels instinctively 
against the autocratic decisions of an author. 


1 Jonathan Swift. B 


Leslie Stephen. English Men of 
Letters Series. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


When he wishes to illustrate a characteristic of 
Swift he selects some of his own speeches, which 
reveal more than whole pages of biography would. 
For instance, to show what a wonderful ability he 
had to turn an enemy’s weapon against himself, he 
cites the following, directed against the deists, in an 
ironical strain: ‘“ Moreover, as long as we keep to 
any religion, we do not strike at the root of the evil. 
The free-thinkers consider that all the parts hold 
together, and that if you pull out one nail the whole 
fabric will fall. Which ‘was happily expressed by one 
who heard that a text brought in proof of the Trinity 
was differently read in some ancient manuscript; 
whereupon he suddenly leaped through a long sorites 
to the logical conclusion: ‘ Why, if it be as you say, 
I may safely ... . drink on and defy the parson.’” 

As an author, Swift was distinctly original, as the 
severest critics will allow. Even Johnson, who was 
singularly blind to the merits of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
and strongly prejudiced against him, admits that “no 
author can be found who has borrowed so little, or 
who has so well maintained his claim to be considered 
original.” This originality has been well brought 
out by Mr. Siephen, who, in every respect, has per- 
formed his work theroughly and conscientiously. 


The Lady of the Lake.’ 


ALL lovers of art will give a most hearty welcome 
to this poem in its new setting. The frontispiece, 
“The Lady of the Lake,” is a charming conception 
The art of the engraver, 
too, has supplemented the work of the artist, and the 
whole effect of the engraving is simple and pleasing. 


of a beautiful character. 


“The Half Title,’ on page 17, is by Ipsen, and is 
well worthy of its place in the book. An exquisite 
little engraving illustrates Canto I, 12 — 
“‘ Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 
The primrose pale and violet flower 
Found on each cliff a narrow bower.” 
Turning the page, the eye is arrested by an illus- 
tration by Garrett, on the line — 


“ A narrow inlet, still and deep,” 


while on the opposite page is the view of Loch 
Katrine, 
“ Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled. 


“ High ‘as the south huge Benvenue 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls,andmounds . . ” 


1The Lady of the Lake. 


By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Illustrated. “Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 1882. 
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The figures in the book are by Mr. A. B. Frost. 
The selection and conception of these illustrations, 
supplemented by fine engravings, are all the most 
fastidious taste could demand. 

The first one illustrates the lines — 

“In listenitig mood she seemed to stand, 
The guardian naiad of the strand.” 

The next figure that greets the eye is that of 

James Fitz-James — 
‘* His stately mien as well implied 
A high-born heart, a magtial pride.” 

The skill of the artist is nowhere better displayed 

than in the illustration of the line — 

‘“‘ Dame Margaret, with silence grave.” 
The quiet dignity and grace and _ loveliness, to- 
gether with the grandeur and nobility of Ellen’s 
mother, flashes out, as it were, from the engraving. 

Thus, through the entire book of 224 pages, haif 
the pages have fine illustrations, revealing the mar- 
velous scenery, or giving noble conceptions of the 
We are not sur- 
prised to learn that the work has been in preparation 
for several years, and that Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, 
under whose supervision this edition was executed, 
visited the Scottish Highlands, and made sketches on 
the spot. Of the poem itself, it is hardly our place to 
speak. It breathes the spirit of a chivalrous age, 
idealized and ennobled by a noble and lofty nature. 
In its present dress it is one of the most charming 
and readable poems in the language. The text and 
illustrations, mutually worthy of each other, fully ex- 
press the chivalric purity and nobility of an age long 
past. : 


characters and scenes of the poem. 


George Ripley. 


THE latest addition to the American Men of Letters 
Series, edited by Charles Dudley Warner, is this 
volume upon Ripley, by Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 
George Ripley did great good in his varied life, and 
assisted in elevating the tone and correcting the 
taste of American literary criticism. His work and 
his life are worthy of remembrance and emulation. 
Nor could any one be better fitted to do justice to 
this life and this work than Mr. Frothingham, who 


was his personal friend, and who is preéminently 
fitted, from the bent of his own mind, to write of 


Ripley’s opinions and beliefs. Still, George Ripley is 
not a prominent figure in our literature, and will 
probably never become such. He is known to the 
majority of persons as one of the projectors of the 
Brook Farm scheme, and, afterwards, the literary 
critic of the Mew York Tribune. Placing a biography 
of him among the first volumes in a series of American 
Men of Letters might give a wrong impression to 
some of the estimate of his life and character held 
by the author. A single paragraph from the last 

1George Ripley. 


American Men of 
Mifflin, & Co. 


By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 
— Series. Boston: Houghton, 
1882. 
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chapter will give the key-note to the biography: “It 
is not claimed that George Ripley was a man of 
genius, the peer of Irving, Prescott, Motley, Ban- 
croft, Bryant, Emerson, Channing, or any of the men 
who have made the age illustrious at home or abroad. 
It is not claimed that he was a profound scholar, an 
original thinker, even in his favorite department of 
philosophy, nor yet an accomplished man, in the usual 
sense of the word. But it is claimed that he possessed 
the literary spirit in a remarkable degree; that: his 
mind was singularly calm, even, capacious, and exact; 
that he was a man of rare intelligence, and master of 
a pure style of English.” 

Ripley’s life was singularly uneventful; a fact 
which may account for the seeming bareness of the 
biography. Mr. Frothingham finds very little in his 
boyhood and youth worthy of record; indeed, those 
pages devoted to college life are among the dryest in 
the book, in spite of the many letters inserted, which 
were very mature for a college boy. From a sedate 
college student he became a calm, philosophical, 
theorizing minister, but discovered his mistake in 
adopting this profession. Then he took hold of the 
Brook Farm, and, with a wonderful faith in the suc- 
cess of his ideas, worked until compelled to abandon 
the scheme, as impracticable. The account of the 
Brook Farm phalanx, their daily doings, their theo- 
ries, their successes, their final failure, is the most inter- 
esting portion of the book. With another failure 
behind him, Ripley made another effort, and was suc- 
cessful. The success of this last venture, as a literary 
critic, gave him this place among American men of 
letters. The plain, unaffected style in which this 
book is written is exactly suited to the subject,—a 
style as plain, simple, direct, and unaffected as that 
of Ripley himself. 


Andrew Jackson.' 


Mr. Morsg, the editor of the series of biographies 
of American Statesmen, could not have given this 
subject to a writer better acquainted with the life of 
Jackson, or the questions which a study cf that life 
necessarily involves. Prof. Sumner has been known 
for years as a thorough scholar and able writer in the 
department of political and social science. It is with 
special reference to the bearing of Jackson’s life and 
opinions upon our political history that this book is 
written. The first forty-five years of his life are 
crowded into one short chapter, though the incidents 
of these years are full of interest, though not of im- 
portance. Neither does Prof. Sumner treat of Jack- 
son as a military hero, as did Parton in his exhaustive 
biography, though he gives him full credit for his 
exploits in the second war with Great Britain. ‘The 
reign of Andrew Jackson,” as Von Holst called it, 

1Andrew Jackson, as a Public Man; What He Was; What 
Chances He Had, and What He Did with Them. By Wil- 


liam Graham Sumner, Professor of Political and Social Sci- 
ence in Yale College. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1882. 
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was one of the most important administrations in our 
history as a nation. Among the questions brought up 
then were the tariff laws, the national bank system, 
and_ nullification. 
nator of the spoil system. 


Jackson is also the fabled origi- 
The author treats of these 
subjects very fully and clearly, and he often criti- 
cises Jackson’s actions and political opinions, with 
candid impartiality. Still, here and there are touches 
of intolerance, where he does not give Jackson his 
just dues as a man and a statesman. The book is 
written in a vigorous style. The sentences, especially 
in the strictures upon Jackson’s political ideas, are 
full of life and earnestness. 

Prof. Sumner must have been drawn to this subject 
simply because of the questions it involved, and he 
has certainly accomplished the object of writing a full 
though concise political history of the times of Jack- 
son, and a masterly discussion of the political ques- 
tions of that day. 


Harvard and its Surroundings." 


WE have before us a neat little volume, from the 
publishing house of Moses King, entitled “ Harvard 


In his introduction, the 


and its Surroundings.” 
author says it “is designed to take the place of an 
intelligent companion to the visitor in his walk 
through Harvard and its historical vicinity, giving brief 
yet sufficiently definite descriptions of every place 


visited, with passing allusions to its leading historical 
and biographical associations, and devoting the larger 
portion of the space to the specially noteworthy ob- 
jects.” It is replete with information. Not only does 
it fill completely the place for which it was intended, 
but it is an interesting bit of reading for any time 
and place. With this in one’s hand, a walk through 
the grounds is hardly necessary. It is illustrated with 
forty full-page albertypes and thirty engravings, com- 
prehending illustrations of every spot of note or 
interest connected with the University. 


The Kingdom of Ireland.” 


THE full title of this book is “ A Short History of 
the Kingdom of Ireland from the Earliest Times to 
the Union with Great Britain.” 
Walpole has given us a useful book, presenting in a 


Charles George 


single volume an account of the Irish people and 
Such 
a history is very timely now, for the ‘‘ land question” 


their country while independent of England. 


in Ireland dates far back, and can only be understood 
by reading a connected narrative of the events that 


bear upon it. The history of what O’Connell called 


1 Harvard and its Surroundings. By Moses King. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Fourth (subscription) edition. Copiously 
illustrated with albertypes and engravings. 

2 A Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland, from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain; with five 
maps and appendices. By Charles George Walpole, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law; author of “A Rubric of the Common 
Law.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“the saddest people the sun looks upon,” with their 
early importance in spreading Christianity; their 
struggles against the English invaders; their patriotic 
revolutions and uprisings while tinder English govern- 
ors, and final union with Great Britain —all this 
history is full of interest and bears directly upon the 
present current of events. Mr. Walpole has con- 
sulted many authorities, and has written a work, 
which, though mainly a compilation, still will be a 
standard short history of Ireland. It is unbiased, 
clear, and readable. - In the volume are five maps, 
always useful in a history, showing the country at 
different periods; also, a chronological table, list of 
authorities, and several appendices, containing lists 
of governors, original planters, peers, etc. 


Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time.’ 


THIs unpretentious volume of sketches is from the 
pen of a Southern lady, who writes of her childhood 
days on the old plantation. We learn from the in- 
troduction that these pages were not written for 
publication, but were read to the author’s grand- 
children ‘‘ on rainy days, and at such time as they 
needed home amusements.” As a result, the chapters 
are written in a delightful, easy, and graceful style, 
There 
is no particular originality in treatment or style, and 
the writer attempts none. 
teresting manner, incidents connected with her. early 
This book pict- 
ures a phase of slave life not always fairly noticed 


and told with charming freedom and zest. 
She only relates, in an in- 
life on a slaveholder’s plantation. 


and appreciated by us of the North, representing 
them as a “free-from-care and happy race.” Asa 
pleasant book for children, “ Bright Days in the Old 
Plantation Time” fills its place, and older people 
may read its pages with interest, since it tells of 
plantations where the whipping-post was not in daily 
use, and where the negroes, though slaves, lived con- 
tented and happy. 


The Talking Leaves.’ 


Wo. O. STODDARD is known as a writer of enter- 
taining stories for children. His name as the author 
is enough to insure the interesting character of the 
contents. ‘The Talking Leaves” is a story of life 
among the Indians and miners of our Western prairies, 
and cannot fail to interest boys of all ages, on account 
of its true and vivid pictures of their wild life in the far 
West. Though this is an “Indian story,” there is a 
healthy atmosphere about the book, and it is not full 
of extravagant, melodramatic situations. This little 
book is filled with good illustrations, which in them- 
selves almost tell the story. 


1 Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time. By Mary 
Ross Banks. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1882. 

2The Talking Leaves, An Indian Story. By Wm. O. 
Stoddard. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1882. 
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Columbia Bicycle School and Salesroom. 


A FULL LINE 


OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE 


SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 


A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. 


Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Season Tickets for 30 days, $3 — May be applied toward purchase. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 





For BICYCLES, 


PETITE TRICYCLES, 


VELOCIPEDES. 


Send to H. B. HART, No. 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A full line constantly on hand. 


Send three cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-Lists. 





Enamel! Enamel! 


There has long been felt the need of a really fine, | 


lustrous and durable coating for bicycles and tricycles, 
which should be neater than paint and be less expen- 
sive and less sensitive to dampness than nickel-plate. 

After nearly two years of experiment and investiga- 
tion, an enamel has been produced which stands 
every test, and which, as a coating for metal, excels 
anything of the class which has hitherto been brought 
out. 


We shall soon be ready to receive orders for en- | 


amelling machines singly or in lots, on terms which 
we can make very reasonable and which, with other 
information, we shall make known in a subsequent 
announcement. : 


THE POPE MANUS C0, 


507 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





| “THE AMERICAN BICYCLER.” 


A comprehensive work on the History, Manufac- 
It is designed to aid 
| the learner, the expert and any who are interested in 
It covers the entire field and 
| all the interests of the wheel in all its relations. 


| ture and Use of the Bicycle. 


| the Bicycle in anyway. 


Bound in 
Price, 50 cents, and for sale by ‘THE 


Two hundred and sixty-one pages. 
leatherette. 
WHEELMAN. 


| A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales. 


| 


Made in 1879, 
BY THE 
President ALFRED D. CHANDLER, 
AND 
Captain JOHN C. SHARP, Jr., 
OF THE 
SUFFOLK BiIcyCLE CLUB OF Boston, Mass. 
With an appendix giving information on the use of 


the Bicycle, both in Europe and the United States. 
Also four maps and seventeen illustrations. 


Price, $3.00. For sale by THE WHEELMAN. 
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WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Lawn Tennis, 
Archery, 
Lacrosse, 
Foot Ball, 


Cricket, 


Fishing Tackle, 
Base Ball, 
Bicycles, 


And General Line of 


ATHLETIC. GOODS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


HENRY A. DITSON. 


Mig. S x z 


ET, BOSTON. 





Light, 
Quiet, 
Simple, 
Durable, 
Decorated, 


The most complete machines in all 
respects ever offered to the Public. 


— 


Elegant Woodwork, 
Easy Running, 
Nickel-Plated, 
Ball Bearings, 
Pearl-Stitch. 


For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 








Columbia Bicycles, 3" 


On EASY TERMS of Payment 


I. P. LORD & CO., 


48 Union Street, Boston. 


Cc. H. ROBINSON, MANAGER. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Furniture and Household Goods 


ON THE SAME EASY TERMS. 





) toate ee, ihe 
mos erfect 

ET delightful of the 
many enjoy- 
mentswhichonly 
the hardy ‘cycler 
canreulize. For- 
tunate, indeed, is 
e, who, secure 


[iA Qui 


or symmetrical 
“Shadow,” 1ises 
with the lark, 
straps on his 
“Multum” or his 
“Takeabout"and 
~~] leaving the city 

~] toits awakenin, 
toil and turmoil, 
glidesswiftlyout 
into the purer air 
and more health- 
ful life beyond. 
the winding 
lanes, the sleepy 
villages, the 
broad stretches 
of open country, 
| all develop hith- 

: egSant erto unsuspect 
. beauties under 
the health-giving exercises of the wheel. Are you content with readi: 

this, or will you realize it practically? If thelatter, be careful in choosing 
your bicycle, that you are content with nothing less than the very best that 
money can procure. You may feel assured thatit will prove the truest 
economy in theend. Find out all you can about bicycles before yon make 
our choice, and if you will send usa three-cent stamp, we will aid you 
in your search for information, b rending ou our ares illustrated cata- 











loges by return nail. ‘The CUNNINGHAM COMPANY, 
The Pioneer Bicycle House of America. (Established 1877. 


€ Importing 
Manufacturers of Bicycles and Tricycles, Odd Fellows’ Hall, n, Mass. 















New York & New England Railroad. | 


The only Line running Through Cars between 
. Philadelphia, Baltimore and | 
BOSTON, ?} Washington * without change. 


Train leaves Boston at 7.00 P.M. daily. Returning, leaves 
Washington at 1.30 P. M., arriving in Boston 7.55 A. M 





The only line running Pullman Palace Cars between 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK (Via Hartford and New Haven), 


Express train leaves Boston 9.00 A.M., arrives New York 
.22 P.M. Returning, leaves Grand Central Depot, New 
ork, at *11.35 P. M., arrives Boston 7. . M. 

* This is the latest evening train leaving New York. 


NORWICH LINE Between BOSTON & NEW YORK. 


Steamboat train, with Drawing Room Cars, leaves Boston 
.00 P. M., arrives at New London at 10.15 P. M., connect- 
with the new steamer City OF WoRCESTER, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; and City or NEw York Tues- 
days, Thursdays,and Saturdays. Returning, steamer leaves 
Pier 40, North River, New York, at 5 P. M., connecting at 
New London with train leaving at 4.15 A. M., arriving in 
Boston at 7.55 A. M. Good night’s rest on the boat. 


EXPRESS TRAINS. 
BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, 


Leave Boston 9.00 A. M., arrive Providence 10.35 A. M. 
“ “ “ 


a3.4g = - 1.20 P. M. 
“ce “ 3-30 P. M. “ “ 5.20 “ | 
“ “ 6.00 ** “ be “ 


‘ 


+35 
Leave Providence 8.15 A. M., arrive Boston 9.50 A. M. 
“e ‘ 


- 11.20 * . 12.55 P.M. 
” 4 130 2.™M., “* * 3.00 “ 
“ee o 4-30 “e “ “ 6.10 “ 


Ask for Tickets via N. Y. & N. E. R. R. 
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Office 322 Washington St. Depot foot Summer St., Boston. 
S. M. PELTON, Jr., A.C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BICYCLE SHOES. 
THOS. POWER & CO., 


GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Prize Medal Diploma and Certificate awarded us 
at the United States Centennial Exhibition. 
The only one of our class in New England. Also, 


Silver Medal at the Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 


ics Association. 


Custom 





Manufacturers and Ketailers of 


leading styles. 


ro SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Riding and Bicycle Leggins, Tennis 
Shoes, Moccasins, Riding 
and Shooting Leggins. 


Send for rules for self-measurement. 


(Please say where you'saw this Advertisement.) 


all the 


AGENTS FOR BICYCLES, ETC. 


| G. W. ROUSE & SON, 110 S. Washington St., Peoria, Il. 


GEORGE T. READ, Belfast, Maine. 

FOSTER & CO., 1S. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
A. E,. WOOD, Northboro’, Mass. 

H. B. MARTIN, Kansas City, Mo. 

O. A. FAIRCHILD, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


| GILMAN BROS., Nashua, N. H. 


WM. C. SCRIBNER, Washington, D.C. 

H. L. SHAW & CO., East Saginaw, Mich. 

J. VAN EPS, Somerville, N. J. 

W. J. GORDON, Wilmington, N.C. 

GEORGE E. DORR, Greenwich, N. Y. 

E. I. HORSMAN, 8o Williams Street, New York City. 

ELLIOTT MASON, 214 and 216 East 34th Street, New 
York City. 

C. J. KRAG, Columbus, Ohio. 

DAVIS & HUNT, Cleveland, Ohio. 

GUMP BROS., Dayton, Ohio. 


| FRANK P. MILLER, Fremont, Ohio. 


H. B. HART, 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. J. KOLP, Scranton, Pa. 

S. M. WOODBURN, M. D., Towanda, Pa. 
FRANK C. BISSELL, Neenah, Wis. 














































































ON AND AFTER OCTOBER 47H, 


THE WHEEL, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED AS 


A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF ’CYCLING, 
At 22 New Church Street, New York. 


(Rooms 28 and 29.) 


| 
| FRED. JENKINS, 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
| CHAS, E: PRATT, .- - - 


- EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


Subscription Price $1.50 per annum, 
Send for specimen copy. 
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DELICIOUS CIGARETTES. 


Over One Hundred Millions sold in 1881. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PURIT?2. 
FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR, THREE KINGS, AND 
NEW VANITY FAIR. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 

WM. Ss. KIMBALL & CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BICreLes. COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

Send for the PorE MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 
Catalogue, to 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where is one 
of the chief depots of the Company with assortment on hand. 

Fire Arms, Lawn Tennis, Rubber, Lawn and Parlor 
Quoits, for hire to Church and Lawn Parties. Fish Tackle, 
Tricycles, Gymnasium and Home Gymnasium Goods, Roller 
Skates from 65 cents, Cutlery, Archery, Base Balls and 
Bats, Dog Food and Flea Exterminator. Pamphlet on Dog 
Diseases and Catalogues Free. Subscriptions to THE 
WHEELMAN taken at 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. KITTREDGE & CO. 


OF ANY KIND, SEND STAMP TO 


GUMP BROS., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


For large Illustrated Price-List of New 
and Second Hand Machines. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 








WHEELMEN’s LEAGUE Banpces of the 
New Design. Handsome Solid Gold Pins, 
garnet stone centres, $3.50 and $5.00 each. 
The same with extra finished settings, 
$7-00 and $8.00 each. Best finish with 
small DIAMONDS, $15 to $25 and upwards. 
The design also mounted as watch charms, 
scarf pins, etc., all suitable for constant 
wear. , 
P. O. Order for the style desired, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. Send for cir- 


Address, C. H. LAMSON, Portland, Me. 


AY 


Pat. Sept. 13, ’S1. 


cular. 





New York Agency 


AND SALES ROOM 


Bicyéles 


AND THE 


HORSMAN BICYCLES, 


E. I. HORSMAN, 
80 & 82 WILLIAMS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Orders by mail, enclosing cash or | 


H. C. BLUE & CO., 


CUSTOM CLOTHIERS, 


48 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—~<> - @< 


Clothing for Fall and Winter Wear. 


We feel confident we can save you twenty-five per 
cent. 


Our Goods are NEW and carefully selected. Our 


Cutters are of Artistic ability, and our Trimmings and 
Make will bear comparison with the best Tailors in 
the city. 

Uniforms of every description. POZL/CE, FIRE- 
MEN, BICYCLE, SOCIETY UNIFORMS aud 
LIVERY at modern prices. 


BICYCLE SUITS A SPECIALTY, 


Samples by mail on application. 


THE GENUINE 


| : TORT 
BROWN’S GINGER 
IS A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 
CRAMPS AND COLICS, 
STOMACH-ACHE, 
SUDDEN CHILLS, 
INDIGESTION, 
FLATULENCE, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 
And for external use instead of a Mustard 
Plaster, applied on flannel and covered with 
Oil Silk, will not blister and will do good. 


FOR ALL SEASONS. 

TRY FL. 
FREDERICK BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Druggists and Grocers, when ordering 
Supplies from Jobbers, should S71A7E 

PLAINLY 


FRED'K BROWN’S GINGER, PHIL’A. 























PHILADELPHIA & READING fh. 


THE most attractive sections of the State of Pennsylvania 

are reached bythe Lines of this Company. Its trains 
are moved with SAFETY, SPEED, and REGULARITY. 
Its Cars are unrivalled in COMFORT, CLEANLINESS, 
and the many luxuries provided for modern travel. 


MAIN LINE AND BRANCHES. 


THE SCHUYLKILL VALLEY ROUTE. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 


TO 
NORRISTOWN, POTTSTOWN, READING, 
PHCENIXVILLE, BIRDSBORO, LEBANON AND 
POTTSVILLE. 


The most desirable Route to HARRISBURG, MAHANOY PLANE, 
MT. CARMEL, DANVILLE, TAMAQUA, ASHLAND, 
SHAMOKIN, MILTON, MAHANOY CITY, 
SHENANDOAH, CATAWISSA, MUNCY. 


Williamsport and Points West, v/a Phila- 
delphia and Erie and Northern 
Central Railroads. 


Also, to ELMIRA, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC, WHITE MOUNTAINS, &c., &c. 


Depot,— Thirteenth & Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia. 


Baggage collected, delivered, and checked to destination. 


J, E. WOOTTEN, 


General Manager. 


C. G. HANCOCK, 


Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 





CHAS. L. WORK, 
Manufacturer of 


Velosipedes & Bicycles, 


234 CARTER STREET, 


Bet. ad & 3d, Chestnut & Dock 
St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Wholesale only, 


ENGLISH BICYCLES. 


The ‘“‘ American Sanspareil” Roadster. 
The “ American Sanspareil” Racer. 
, he “American” Roadster. 





Many other good makes furnished. 
SECOND HAND MACHINES, LAMPS, BELLS, 
AND OTHER ACCESSORIES, 
Repairs prompily attended to. 
A. G. POWELL & CO., 
218 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Wheelman 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 


OF 


Bicycling and Tricycling 


Literature and News. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 


ARTICLES, illustrated by the best Artists ;. 
ESSAYS; STORIES; SKETCHES; 
POEMS, and a summary of 
WHEEL NEWS. 


Its list of contributors embraces many 
eminent and able writers. 


Every Wheelman should subscribe for it. 
Terms — One Year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 20 cts. 


Agents wanted everywhere to take sub- 
scriptions. Liberal Commissions. 
Send 20 cts. for sample copy 
and terms. 


THE WHEELMAN CO,, 
608 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





HORSMAN BICYCLES, COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 


And headquarters for Bicycle Fixings. The only down 
town agency of the Porz Mrc. Co. A full lineof Expzrts, 
STANDARDS and MustanGs in stock. Manufacturer of the 
HorsMAN Bicycue for men and youths, 32 in. to §0 in., 
$12.50 to .00. I also make a specialty of buying and 
selling second-hand Bicycles. Send for Catalogue. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 


80 & §2 WILLIAMS STREET, NEW YORK. 





NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


99 Boylston St., opp. Public Garden, 
Studio elegantly refitted and furnished. Operating, 
Dressing and Reception Rooms all on first floor. 





THE BROOKLYN BICYCLE CO., 
LIMITED. 
161 & 163 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. L. SAMSON, Secy. G. R. BIDWELL, Genl. Mgr. 

American and English Bicycles and sundries always 
in stock. 

Large Riding Hall, ample storage room. Repgir- 
ing in all its branches. 
































THE “EXPERT” 


AND THE 


‘Standard Columbia Bioyeles 


The former with more specialties and higher finish, but both, in their respective styles, high-class 
machines, are constructed with the best mechanical skill and machinery, of carefully selected and_ best 
adapted material, on scientific principles, for the most effective and satisfactory results in road use. Their 
stanchness, reliability, beauty, easiness of propulsion and control, and general comfort in using, have been 
attested by long use, in greater numbers and in more variety of conditions than any other make, and their 
qualities are approved by most experienced and representative wheelmen in this country. 

We have these machines constantly in stock, in all sizes and styles, and invite all Wheelmen before 
purchasing new “ mounts” to examine them, either at our Warerooms or our Agencies, or else to SEND THREE 
CENT STAMP FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and read up all sides. 


English Tricycles and Bicycles, and American and English Accessories 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston. 


- THE HARTFORD dita MACHINE. 
Light, . eae Elegant Woodwork, 
Quiet, ra wit .. 8 Easy Running, 

Simple, % y ee Nickel-Plated, 
Durable, | s ae _ Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, oe is: Pearl-Stitch. 





The most complete machines in all : ; 
respects ever offered to the Public. = : For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





BLAKE’S PATENT STEAM PUMPS. KNOWLES’ PATENT STEAM PUMPS. 


THE STANDARD. 


Avpress GEO. F. BLAKE MFG. COMPANY, KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 
44 Washington St., 88 Liberty Street. 44 WasHINGTON St., Boston. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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